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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
1 to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
communications should be addressed. 


we have 


removet 
W.¢ P 


where all 


TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
SrecratoR during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
J W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 

NHE first Assembly of the League of Nations met at 
| Geneva on Monday. This fact is, or ought to be, a 
very conspicuous milestone in the history of the world. We 
wish we could say that the Assembly met with all the auspices 
favourable and that the event had caused as much interest 
in a war-stricken world as it should have done. It is our solemn 
belief that the League of Nations, or at least let us say the 
principle which underlies the League—the principle of the 
association of civilized countries—is the only barrier which stands 
between civilization and collapse. 
on a grand scale means. Every war begins where the last left 
off. The devastations of the late war were but a foretaste of 
what would happen in the next. War by air was only beginning. 
The men of science were only just getting to work on their 
poisonous gases and their lethal rays. 


We do not speak of terror because a man having made up his 
mind to die does not mind very much how he dies. But we 
do speak of the utter ruin which lies before civilization ; and if 
& way to avoid war is not discovered civilization will go down 
because, although all knowledge is within its grasp, it does not 
know how to prevent the perfectly obvious means of its own 
undoing. What an epitaph would have to be written on the 
civilization of our day! The first assembly of the League met 


with the United States not represented. Germany had not even 





hate is the immediate danger. It cannot be disguised that 
between France and ourselves there is a ccnflict of policy. 
France wants the old means of security which can be defined 
with the accuracy of a syllogism in terms of statecraft ard 


strategical position, 


We all perfectly understand and sympathize with the haunting 
fears of France, but if the League is to succeed new and larger 
methods of security must entirely supersede the old ones. It 


| is for this that men who are intent upon saving our civilization 


| Exchange. 


76 | when America has come in success will be assured. 
_ | say that the League in its present form will remain. 


must work. All that can be done now—but we hope it will 


| be done with the utmost enthusiasm and conviction—is that 
Great Britain, 


France, and Italy should carry on and set to tke 
If there is 
no failure in this respect America will certainly come in, and 
We do not 


Possibly 


world an example of toleration and co-operation. 


less ambitious but more practical machinery will take its place, 
but at all events the only principle which can make civilization 


safe will triumph. 


On Wednesday Mr. McKenna, Chairman of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank, delivered an admirable address before 
the University of Manchester on the subject of International 
The chief point in that the 
stabilizing of the exchanges depended directly upon the success 
of the League of Nations. He said that the world was now called 
upon to choose between solvency and armaments. El 
of twelve European nations this year had a deficit, and in most 
cases, if disarmament were decided upon, they would have a 
surplus instead of a deficit. He declared that the huge cost 
of armaments—20 per cent. of the world’s expenditure—was 
not merely exhausting the world | That 
is about the truth of the matter. We may exist for years in 
penury as the result of making preparations for our own suicid 
There will net be enough left over even for moderate funeral 
expenses, 


the speech was 


even out 


ut was destroying it. 


ec. 


Signor Giolitti and M. Vesnitch, the Italian and Southern 
Slav Premiers, on Friday, November 12th, signed the Treaty 
of Rapallo, regulating the Adriatic frontier common to their 
two countries, Italy retains Western Istria, the town of Zara 
in Dalmatia and the islands of Cherso, Lussin, Lagosta, and 
Pelagosa. Fiume is recognized as an independent State, and is 


| given a narrow strip of coast to the westward so as to be conter- 


We all know now what war | 


asked to be represented. If she had asked, France would have | 


refused. 
there, but the representatives of 400 millions of white people 
were not there. Mr. Hymans, till lately Foreign Minister of 
Belgium, was elected President of the Assembly. “‘‘ Hate is a 
curse,” said M. Motta, President of the Swiss Confederation, who 
welcomed the delegates, but we fear that something other than 


The representatives of yellow and brown races were 


The personal rights of Italians 
The Treaty 
provides for the establishment of economic and financial rela. 
tions between Italy and the Southern Slavs, who have much 


minous with Italian Istria. 
living under Southern Slav rule are guaranteed. 


to gain from Italian expert assistance in developing their country. 
The Treaty seems to have been well received in Italy, despite the 
sacrifices which it entails in Dalmatia. It is significant that 
Signor d’Annunzio, after threatening not to recognize the Treaty, 
has found it expedient to abandon a filibustering expedition to 
the Dalmatian ports. 


The Greek elections on Sunday resulted in the utter defeat 
of M. Venizelos and his party. M. 
of his fellow Ministers lost their seats. 


Venizelos and ail but two 
Only 118 Venizelists 


were returned, against 250 members of the Opposition. Even 
in Macedonia, which might have been lost to Greece but for 


the efforts of M. Venizelos, his candidates were rejected. M. 


Venizelos resigned on Tuesday, and M. Rallis, a veteran 
politician of the old school, undertook to form a Ministry. 
All the members of the Greek diplomatic service abroad resigned 
their posts by way of protest. The ex-King Constantino 

rds the result as a declaration in favour of his return to 





the throne, but it is by no means certain that he will be invit d 
or permitted to reign once more in Athens. We discuss clse- 
where this surprising exhibition of Greek ingratitude and folly. 
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General Wrangel proved unable to hold the Crimea against 
the large Bolshevik forces which attacked him last week. While 
he was defending the Perekop lines in the north-west of the 
Crimea, the enemy forded the shallow lagoons to the north-east 
of the Crimea and overwhelmed the slender garrison on the 
Chongar isthmus. General Wrangel’s army, taken in flank by 
the Bolshevik cavalry, was smitten with one of the panics so 
common in Russian armies, retreated in disorder, and went to 
pleces. General Wrangel and some of his officers and men 
were rescued by Allied and American warships on Sunday, when 
Sebastopol was abandoned once more to the Bolsheviks. We 
comment on the episode elsewhere. 


The Turkish insurgents, aided by the Bolsheviks, have made 
short. work of the Armenian Republic of Erivan. Having 
defeated the Armenian forces; they occupied Kars and Alex- 
andropol and compelled Armenia to sign an armistice on 
November 7th. The Turks will presumably deal next with 
‘Georgia, which declined to co-operate with Armenia and is now 
left alone to meet the common enemy. The Armenians are now 
in a worse position than ever, as Erivan under Russian rule had 
at least been free from massacre for a generation or more, but 
is now exposed to the full tide of Turkish barbarism. It is idle 
to blame the Allies, whose resources are insufficient to meet the 
demands made upon them in other ex-Turkish territories. We 
cannot at once reduce expenditure and police the whole of 
Western Asia. 


Lord Curzon made an important statement on Persia in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday. We had, he said, “no right to 
replace commotion by chaos,” as we should have done if we had 
withdrawn all our troops from Persia after the Armistice. 
Persia was threatened by the Bolsheviks, and Mesopotamia in 
turn would be endangered if Persia were given up to anarchy. 
The Anglo-Persian Agreement was designed to strengthen Persian 
independence. ‘The Persian Ministry had delayed ratifying the 
agreement and had not summoned the Mejliss or Parliament 
to approve of it. We had now insisted that the Mejliss should 
meet within a month and come to a decision. If Persia rejected 
the agreement, the responsibility for what might happen with- 
out our support must be hers. For the time being, we had 
undertaken to organize the Persian Cossack division, which was 
the only force, apart from British troops, that protected Northern 
Persia and the capital from a Bolshevik invasion. Our troops 
could not remain indefinitely. 





The Sinn Fein rebels on Friday, November 12th, attacked a 
party of English journalists travelling with a police escort near 
Tralee. The rebels were beaten off, with the loss of two killed 

,and seven wounded. Three policemen were murdered and three 

wounded on the same day in Tipperary. A police sergeant was 
murdered in a street in Cork on Wednesday. It is stated that 
two artillery officers who left Fermoy on motor-bicycles on October 
29th are missing; they have probably been done to death. Four 
officers, in plain clothes and unarmed, were kidnapped on 
Monday near Cork while travelling by train. The Opposition 
have repeatedly questioned the Chief Secretary about the 
alleged reprisals and about the accidental shooting of a child 
in Dublin, but they have made no reference to these and other 
Sinn Fein crimes, which, it would seem, they regard as trivial 
matters. 





The Sinn Fein prisoners in Cork have ceased their hunger. 
strike after having passed, so it is said, ninety days without food. 
On Friday, November 12th, the Lord Mayor of Cork received 
a letter from Mr. Arthur Griffith, Acting-President of Sinn Fein, 
appealing to the strikers to abandon their fast. “1 am of 
opinion,” be said, “that our countrymen in Cork Prison have 
sufliciently proved their devotion and fidelity, and that they 
should now, as they were prepared to die for Ireland, prepare 
again to live for her.’ This is a red-letter event. The Govern- 
ment have not only gained their point, but have gained an 
enormous amount of prestige by the very obvious and simple 
process of remaining firm to a principle. 








When the late Lord Mayor of Cork declared his hunger-strike 
in Brixton prison there was a tremendous outburst of emo- 
tionalism, and there was a real danger that the Government 
might give way. Such a concession would have meant that in 
future it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for any 
Government to insist that a criminal should really suffer the 


ar, 
a hunger-strike to secure his release if by any shadowy argument 


it could be pretended that the crime was somehow related to 
public affairs. Fortunately, the Government braved the storm 
and were handsomely rewarded. They have put an end to the 
danger for ever. The hunger-strike weapon has fallen from the 
hands of those who saw no limit to the uses to which it might be 
put. And, as we predicted all along, there were not eye 
passing inconveniences as a result of the Government's firmness, 
People still very naturally express admiration for the great 
courage of the late Lord Mayor of Cork, but we venture to think 
that most of those who hoped that the Government woujg 
give way see now that they were wrong and that the Government 
were right. 


Sir Hamar Greenwood gave a most striking example of how 
careless minds in this country may be imposed upon by the arts 
of the Sinn Fein propagandist department. It had been alleged 
that Ballymacelligott creamery as well as a rick of hay had been 
burned by the police as a reprisal. No doubt photographs of 
the charred ruins had been distributed and had been printed 
by English newspapers which accept such tokens as evidence. 
We hear indeed a great deal about the peculiar wickedness of 
burning creameries. We are told that the depths of police 
brutality can be plumbed by the wanton acts of depriving the 
people of Ireland of their means of livelihood. Creameries jt 
is said, could not conceivably play any part in the campaign 
of assassination. But Sir Hamar Greenwood threw quite a 
different light on the matter. He explained that there was a 
fight between the police and Sinn Feiners who were in ambush. 
The ambush was in the creamery and the neighbouring houses, 
and it was from these points that the Sinn Fein fire was suddenly 
opened upon the unsuspecting police. After a fight the police 
captured the Sinn Fein position and discovered that the creamery 
had been turned into a kind of fortress. As for the hay-rick, it 
was found to be a hiding-place for arms and ammunition. 


The Home Rule Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, November llth, by 183 votes to 62. 
Mr. Adamson moved the rejection of the Bill. The Labour 
Party, he said, did not believe in an Irish Republic. It would 
withdraw the troops, repeal all coercive measures and let a 
Constituent Assembly, elected by proportional representation, 
devise an Irish constitution—subject only to two conditions, that 
the minority should be protected and that Ireland should not 
become a “ military or naval menace.” Mr. Asquith declared 
that the Bill ‘ would not be even an instalment of the promise 
of a settlement.” He suggested that if the House were willing 
to meet the Sinn Feiners “in a frank and generous spirit ” and 
give them “absolute self-government in regard to their own 
internal affairs,” they would repudiate the “foul, barbarous 
methods ” to which they had resorted. 


The Prime Minister, in reply, reminded Mr. Asquith that the 
Bill conferred very wide powers upon the Irish Parliaments. 
The Sinn Feiners asked for independence, and a Constituent 
Assembly chosen at this moment would demand nothing less, 
though Ireland did not really want it and could not have it- 
The Irishman was in a temper and would not consider the Bill 
calmly. Great Britain could not permit Ireland to secede, nor 
could she give up complete control of Irish harbours. When 
Mr. Asquith talked of according Dominion Home Rule to 
Ireland, he did not really mean all that it implied in regard to the 
Irish ports. Further,.we could not allow Ireland to organize 
a separate army or navy. Ulster must not be coerced ; it wasa 
matter of expediency whether she should be left as she was, or 
endowed with a separate Parliament. ‘The Bill gave a very large 
measure of fiscal autonomy to Ireland. She should not, in & 
moment of anger, cast away her inheritance in the Empire. 


Sir Edward Carson, in an admirable speech, said that, though 
Ulster had not asked for a separate Parliament, she was resolved 
to work it in the best interests of the country and the Empire. 
He hoped that the Bill would succeed and bring unity and peace 
to Ireland. He recommended Ulstermen to show their loyalty 
by displaying tolerance and fairness to all classes and religions. 
If they forget faction and section in Ulster, they would set a good 
example in good and honest government to the South and West 
of Ireland, and their example might be followed. 





The House of Commons on ‘Thursday, November 11th, 
appointed a Select Committee to consider what the salaries of 
Ministers should be. Colonel Gibbs, who moved for the Com- 





penalty of his crime. A criminal would only have had to go on 


mittee, proposed that it should consider whether the salarie$ 
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_———— 
were inadequate, but Lord Hugh Cecil carried an amendment 
widening the terms of reference. Mr. Bonar Law, in accepting 
the motion, pointed out that, though the salary was not the 
main attraction of office, it was not good for the State that some 
Ministers should receive salaries ““ which made it necessary for 
them constantly to worry about expenditure and sometimes to 
increase their incomes in other directions.”’ He illustrated the 
inequalities of the existing scale by saying that the present 
secretary for Scotland received £2,000 a year, although before 
his promotion he had £5,000 a year as Lord Advocate. All 
Ministers, whatever their offices, should, we think, be paid fair 
and adequate salaries. But we trust that the Committee will 
not overlook the equally important question of ' Ministers’ 
pensions. A trifling increase of expenditure on this head would 
tend to purify public life. 


When the financial resolution required for the Ministry of 
Health Bill came before the House of Commons on Monday, 
Sir Donald Maclean commented on the alarming increase in the 
rates, Which had gone up by 73 per cent. in two years, and urged 
that the probable effect of this Bill in raising the rates still 
higher should be estimated. As Sir Donald Maclean expressed 
the general feeling of the House and the country, Mr. Bonar Law 
made a conciliatory reply. He apologized for introducing so 
complex a Bill, and announced that the Government would leave 
the Select Committee free to deal with most of the clauses as 
it thought fit. Mr. Bonar Law anticipated the Opposition 
comment that the Government were climbing down. A 
Ministry with so large a majority could well afford to pay atten- 
tion to the views of the House. We may remark that. the 
pernicious doctrine that every Government Bill or resolution | 
should be accepted literally is a modern growth. Pitt, for 
instance, was repeatedly defeated on important Bills and motions, 
but he did not feel called upon to resign. 


The House, which had shown itself very unfavourable to the 
Bill, adopted an amendment, moved by Sir Frederick Banbury, 
depriving municipalities of State grants for housing their 
employees. Dr. Acdison repudiated once more the charge— 
which, we fear, is only too well founded—that his department 
was responsible for large additions to the rates as well as to 
He explained that he would sacrifice at least 
thirteen clauses of the Bill. Whether the sacrifice will be 
sufficient, the Select Committee must now decide. It is most 
encouraging to find that the House has at last revolted 
against the Ministerial schemes for spending money. Rigid 
economy must be the watchword for years to come. 


the taxes. 


Mr. Lloyd George felt it necessary on Monday to defend 
the Agricultural Bill in Committee. Colonel Spender Clay had 
noved to omit the debatable section empowering the Board 
of Agriculture to take action if it thought that a farmer was 
not making the best use of his land for producing food. The 
Prime Minister, while admitting that State interference with 
industry was bad, urged that, in return for the guarantee of 
fair prices to the farmer, the State must have power to spur the 
laggards to increased efforts. He feared that any attempt to 
secure increased cultivation by voluntary means would break 
down. He laid great stress on the importance of agriculture, 
and reminded the House that Germany and Denmark made better 
use of their less fertile soils than we did. The section was 
warmly criticized, but in the end Colonel Spender Clay’s proposal 
to omit it was defeated by 155 votes to 81. Much will depend 
on the way in which the Board exercises these formidable powers. 


On Wednesday the House discussed the very questionable 
clause in the Agriculture Bill giving a farmer compensation for 
disturbance. Sir Frederick Banbury moved the omission of 
the clause, but found no support. Sir A. Griffith Boscawen 
reminded the House that the new class of landlords might not 
take the same view of their moral obligations to their tenants 
as the old landowners did. He admitted, however, that it 
would be disastrous to give the farmer fixity of tenure and thus 
introduce the divided ownership which caused endless trouble 
in Ireland. The object of the Bill was to give security of tenure. 
The proposed compensation to an evicted tenant—namely, 
the cost of removal and a year’s rent—was, he said, a fair com- 
promise accepted by the landowners and the National Farmers’ 
Union, and it must be maintained. 


The House of Lords on Wednesday, on the motion of Lord 


departments should be reduced at once so that all the 
temporary buildings set up in the parks and open spaces should 
be removed by June next. Lord Gainford instanced the cases 
of the superfluous Ministry of Shipping in St. James’s Park and 
of the swollen Admiralty staff. Lord Stanmore, replying for 
the Government, said that it was impossible to remove the huts 
at present, as accommodation elsewhere would be costly. He 
promised that “ pressure would be maintained to reduce the 
existing staffs.” Lord Crawford gave similar vague assurances. 
Lord Midleton retorted that the Government committees for 
overhauling the departments seemed to have done nothing, and 
that the new departments were spending enormously. The 
peers were obviously unimpressed by. the. familiar excuses 
repeated to them. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday stated that the Government 
are expected to reduce the price of flour before Christmas. 
That, of course, would entail a reduction in the price of bread. 
A marked fall has occurred in the price of wheat in America. 
The Daily Chronicle states that on Wednesday the price was 
1s. 6d. per quarter below the subsidy level. For future delivery 
it was 2s. below that level. Mr. Blakemore, President of the 
National Chamber of Trade, has stated that if control is removed 
white granulated sugar here will be obtainable early next year 
at 8d. per lb. Meanwhile anybody who uses his eyes as he walks 
through the streets can see signs of a fall in the price of other 
commodities. Several well-known bootmakers are unloading 
accumulated stocks at what appears to be a heavy reduction. 
A correspondent tells us that he has received from his tailor— 





a man who has taken rather a high line with his customers for 


some years—an almost tearful letter, the effect of which wasthat 
if only our correspondent would order some clothes no reasonable 
offer from such an old and. valued customer would be refused. 


The Morning Post on Wednesday published some excellent 
remarks by Lady Bathurst on the subject of goat-keeping. 
We share her satisfaction at the announcement that the Ministry 
of Agricultare is warmly advocating the increase of goats. 
Unfortunately, the Ministry has hitherto refused to sanction the 
importation of goats. Lady Bathurst says that the alleged 
reason was foot-and-mouth disease—a disease from which goats 
do not suffer. The reason for desiring importation is that the 
best milking strains of goats are scarce in Great Britain, and 
consequently are becoming too much in-bred. Lady Bathurst's 
goats are Anglo-Toggenburg and Anglo-Nubian Swiss. The 
milk of these short-haired goats is not open to the objection 
that it has an unpleasant taste. Lady Bathurst strongly 
recommends the goat for small households where a member of 
the family can look after the goat and wages need not be paid. 

Persons unfamiliar with goats do not know what delightful 
companions they can be. The goat which has been well treated 
will go with you, or with anybody else for that matter, for as 
long a walk as you please. It will not stray like a dog. It 
will not suddenly disappear into the brambles or the bracken 
after a rabbit. You do not have to spend a tedious half-hour 
whistling for it. Its food is of the simplest. It eats any rough 
grass, and the leaves of most trees, as it goes along. It is par- 
ticularly fond of ivy. To get the best results you must of course 
give it a little oats and hay in addition. Goats benefit greatly 
by change of food and air. We know one goat-keeper who often 
sends his goate to a friend’s house for a visit. No more accommo- 
dating and responsive animal visitor'can be imagined. 





No milk is so nourishing for children as goat’s milk. But if 
any of our readers should try to encourage uneducated cottagers 
to keep goats they ought, as Lady Bathurst suggests, and we 
quite agree, to keep an eye on the animals. No animal will 
thrive if it is kept tied up in a dark shed and on dirty litter. 
If those who breed and distribute goats at easy rates recognized 
their responsibility arising from the fact that goats, like all 
other animals, have feelings, nothing but good could come of 
such a distribution. All over the countryside, where cow’s 
milk is paradoxically scarcer than it is in the towns, untold 
benefit would be done to the health of children by the use of 
goat’s milk—much the cheapest and the best milk for the purpose. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, &3$; 
Thursday week, $3}; a year ago. \ Oj. 





Gainford, resolved by 41 votes to 15 that the statis ot Government 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOME RULE AND THE DOCTRINE OF MURDER. 


F anyone, insufficiently acquainted with Irish affairs 
or too susceptible to the partisan arguments of political 
writers, any longer entertains the view of Sir Edward 
Carson as an obstinate and sinister obstructionist who alone 
stands in the way of peace in Ireland, we advise him to 
read Sir Edward Carson’s speech on the Third Reading 
debate of the Home Rule Bill. If the language which 
Sir Edward Carson held—language full of sincere patriotism 
and of the spirit of co-operation—was simply a piece of 
acting, then Sir Edward Carson must be a consummate 
actorindeed. But really all these attacks upon Sir Edward 
Carson’s demoniacal cynicism are simply a wild and 
prejudiced assumption which has been so constantly 
repeated that a great many people have come to believe 
in it. For all we know it may be believed in by the very 
people who created the false image. Sir Edward Carson, 
50 he from being an actor, is an exceptionally direct- 
minded and blunt-spoken man. He is incapable of a 
tortuous course. He is incapable of pretence. He either 
sees a thing or he does not. He either calls a thing by its 
right name or he does not mention it at all. He is attached 
to Great Britain, and he is attached to his friends ; he does 
what he thinks best for both. 

When he began to develop the opinion that it would be a 
good thing for North-East Ulster to accept the Home Rule 
Bill, he was accused of cynicism because, said his critics, 
“He has never been a Home Ruler. He is pretending to 
be a Home Ruler now for some oblique reason. The 
Machiavelli of Ireland must be watched more carefully 
than ever. He is trying to upset Home Rule by some 
damnable new manoeuvre.” As a matter of fact, what 
happened was that Sir Edward Carson recognized that 
times had changed, and that it was necessary for him and 
North-East Ulster to change with them. Though the 
Union is the best form of Government for Ireland, it 


cannot now be retained. Things have gone too far. 
Therefore, Sir Edward Carson, in saying that he would do 
his best to work the proposed Parliament in North-East 
Ulster, was taking a perfectly common-sense line ; he was 
doing what seemed to him to be the best thing in the 


interests of the Empire and of his friends. As it seems to 
be inevitable that there should be Parliaments, or a Parlia- 
ment, in Ireland, he very rightly and naturally preferred to 
have a local parliament in which the law-abiding people 
of North-East Ulster could manage their own affairs rather 
than an all-Ireland Parliament in which the minority of 
loyalists would be swamped. He said in the House of 
Commons that perhaps Ulster might prove herself an 
example to the rest of Ireland. “If she does what I ask 
her to do, and what I believe she will do, in setting a prece- 
dent of good government, fair government, and honest 
government, her example may be followed by the rest 
of Ireland, and in that way she may bring about the peace 
which we do not at this moment anticipate.” Surely that 
is transparently sincere. If Sir Edward Carson had acted 
in accordance with the character which has been ridicu- 
lously attributed to him, he would have gone in for being 
ingeniously provocative; he would have made mischief 
at every turn. Instead of that he has accepted whole- 
heartedly a Parliament in North-East Ulster which he 
never asked for; he has accepted it for highly creditable 
reasons. But he does not stop short at the mere acceptance. 
He might very well have said that Ulster people would work 
their Parliament in perpetuity to the best of their ability 
in their own interests, but could not be expected to do 
anything more. He went much further than that, and 
declared that North-East Ulster would light a beacon that 
might guide the rest of Ireland, and that the two factions 
which hopelessly partition Ireland as things are might 
ultimately meet, shake hands, and be friends. 

Personally, we feel that justice requires that gratitude 
should be expressed to Sir Edward Carson for his coolness 
and tolerance at a time when the situation is full of violence. 
He has been most careful to refrain from saying or doing 
anything which might make the pot in Ireland boil over. 
We in England can do something, too, to calm the storm 
and prevent bad things from becoming worse, if we prove 





| 
that we can recognize and appreciate honest dealine whe 
we see it, and above all that we can distinguish between wg 
abiding people and criminals—that we retain, in short, 
all the old British horror of the crime of murder. We 
need hardly say that when people in this country densianes 
undisciplined reprisals—reprisals which are undertaken 
without sanction from superior officers, whether of the Army 
or Constabulary—we agree with them. Where we disagree 
with them is when they give their arguments such a 
violent tilt that, in attacking the Government on the subject 
of reprisals, they seem entirely to forget that it was the 
prevalence of the rates crime of murder that 
provoked the reprisals. By insisting on the enormity 
of reprisals to the exclusion of almost all mention of the 
much greater enormity of the original murders, they 
create the impression o condoning the latter both in form 
and in words. With an unscientific willingness to accept 
all that fits in with their line of attack—a willingness which 
we are amazed to notice in so good a Parliamentarian as 
Mr. Asquith—they allow themselves to be guided by 
information from the most tainted sources. It is now 
rumoured—we dare say truly—that atrocities which have 
been attributed to the police have in several cases been 
committed by Sinn Feiners who ingeniously resorted to this 
kind of virulent propaganda. Sinn Feiners have, it is said, 
dressed themselves in the uniforms of murdered policemen 
and attacked the persons and the property of men they 
disliked or mistrusted. Possibly they used the opportunity 
to pursue private vendettas. If this should be true it 
would not be surprising, for it would tally entirely with 
the past history of Ireland, and especially with that of the 
Rebellion of 1798. 


Mr. Lloyd George has said that authority has at last 
got murder “ by the throat,” and we trust that he is not 
too optimistic. But if he is right, what is the moral ! 
The moral is that the Government allowed organized assas- 
sination to go on so long that at last the victims of it— 
the police, who ought to have been supported by the 
Government and people alike with the most scrupulous 
loyalty—could stand the thing no longer. They broke 
loose and took the counter-movement into their own 
hands. Although there have admittedly been reprisals 
which cannot be justified, we suspect that the injustice 
done to innocent individuals has been grossly exaggerated. 
Accounts of the reprisals seem to show that in most cases 
there has been some method at work, and that rules out 
the assumption of a general running amuck. Probably 
the police knew—-and none are in a better position to 
know—the names of all those who had plotted murder, and 
yet against whom no witnesses could be brought into Court. 
Some of the police marked these persons down for vengeance. 
If innocent people suffered it was by accident, and because 
in general there was a state of war which had been brought 
about by Sinn Feiners themselves. If we have guessed 
rightly the sort of things that have been happening, the 
inner circle of assassination has probably by now been 
considerably reduced in numbers. That would justify 
Mr. Lloyd George in saying that the Government have got 
murder “ by the throat.” But even though the end of 
the Terror in Ireland should be approaching, owing to 
the use of such methods as we have described, what a 
terrible reflection it all.is upon people here who are willing 
to denounce reprisals, but who have never been willing to 
express adequately their horror of murder and to force 
the Government to refuse all parleying with red-handed 
men! Why did not Mr. Asquith say that, though he was 
prepared to advocate the giving of anything to Ireland, 
he would not advocate a single concession so long as the 
Sinn Feiners encouraged murder? As it was, the Black 
and Tans were reduced to the necessity, as they saw 1t, 
of saying: “ You won't take care of us. Very well; we 
are going to take care of ourselves.” And they have done 
it, and are abating the Terror. 


It is impossible to complete the picture of how there has 
been a pitiable slackening in the public sense of horror 
about murder without returning again to the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Last week we noticed the 
October number of the Irish Theological Quarterly, in which 
Mr. Alfred O’Rahilly developed the doctrine that “ the 
ordinary procedure of war, as of criminal jurisdiction, 
must be regarded as dispensed with, and acts of belligerency 
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require no special justifieation.” -If these words- mean 
anything, they mean the. justification of assassination. 


We must remember that they. received the imprimatur 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. It seems 
almost incredible that in such times as these, when a word 
or even @ hint may seem to excuse, or, worse still, may 
intensify, the awful crime of murder, that high officials of 
the Roman Church should be careless in their language. 
Yet we read in Belfast papers an account of a dinner 
‘ven to Archbishop Mannix at Portsmouth by the 
(atholic Laymen’s Committee. However much admira- 
tion might be entertained for Archbishop Mannix, it 
surely must be understood by all intelligent men of every 
arty that he is flitting about as a stormy petrel in the 
interests of Sinn Fein. He is a symbol, and every word of 
public praise is inopportune and dangerous. At the dinner 
at Portsmouth Archbishop Mannix said of Kevin Barry, who 
was executed recently, that it was “such men as he who 
had borne the brunt of the battle in Ireland.” Kevin 
Barry, of course, was caught red-handed immediately after 
he had committed a murder. We sincerely hope that 
English Roman Catholics, who we know full well have no 
sympathy with murder, but rather a whole-hearted detesta- 
tion of it under whatever alias it may pass, may be the 
means of eliciting some sort of warning or ruling from the 
Vatican. That learned Roman Catholic writer, Dr. 
Joseph Hergenrither, in his Essays, Catholic Church and 
Christian Stale, reminds us that the Fifteenth Session of the 
(Council of Constance condemned the proposition that : 
“Any tyrant may be lawfully and meritoriously slain by 
anyone of his vassals or subjects even by cunning or 
secret ambush without hindrance from any oath he may 
have taken to the said tyrant his lord, or any engagement 
by which he may be bound to him.” In the end of the 
essay in which this is recorded—an essay entitled Resistance 
to the Civil Power—Dr. Hergenréther remarks that the 
Pope’s ‘“ whole position obliges him to uphold everywhere 
the Divine law. His decision, based upon fixed 
principles of justice, is opposed to the frivolity and 
caprices of the populace.” Is not that all applicable 
to Ireland? Is not the obligation to denounce murder 
involved there ? 





THE RIGHT ATTITUDE TOWARDS RUSSIA. 

R USSIA has given us yet another lesson, and one wonders 

how long it will be before our political speculators 
here draw the moral and understand what Experience is 
doing her best to teach us. We cannot set people upon 
their legs or prop them up indefinitely if they have not 
the power to stand of their own accord. Even if it were 
possible to fit out people who are politically rickety with 
sets of artificial arms and legs with which they could 
walk and work and defend themselves and strike down 
their enemies, it would still be impossible to help such 
people under the peculiar conditions in which all foreign 
intervention is necessarily offered. Directly you interfere 
in another country, no matter how benevolent your inten- 
tions may be and no matter how much those to whose 
rescue you are nominally going have been oppressed and 
enslaved, you find that those who logically ought to 
welcome your intervention are suddenly numbered among 
your enemies. There is no surer way of turning a sym- 
pathizer into a foe than landing upon his soil or even 
interfering directly from a distance. It has been so in all 
countries and in all ages. No doubt a certain number of 
leading men at the head of a counter-revolution will always 
welcome foreign assistance, but they cannot count upon 
the rank and file they are leading. These men further 
down become suspicious; they have been brought up 
perhaps to mistrust all foreigners, and, in any case, instinct 
or their own Press has encouraged them in insularity. 
Even Continents have their insularity. Frontiers, serving 
in the office of a wall, create dislike and contempt for ideas 
that flourish beyond the wall. The downfall of General 


Wrangel seems as complete as those of his predecessors, 
Admiral Koltchak and Generals Denikin and Yudenitch. 
Of course, the British Government had been giving no 
direct help to General Wrangel—having up to that point 
learnt wisdom—but General Wrangel had been officially 
recognized by the French Government, and in the eyes of 
the world the Allies were thus committed to his cause. 





‘Ne doubt he was widely; if not universally, regarded cg 


the man backed by the Allies to beat the Bolsheviks. 


We were told by the optimists—after the event-- 
that the armies of Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin 
had contained the seeds of their own undoing because 
corruption had been winked at, undue severities had 
been practised, and in general no reasonable attempt 
had been made to placate the inhabitants of the recovered 
districts. All these defects, it was suggested, had been 
studied and had been provided against by General Wrangel. 
We were told that he had mastered the central fact that 
the way to conquer Bolshevism was to draw the peasants 
to his side. Since the peasants are 85 per cent. of the 
Russian population, and are naturally attached to the 
rights of property, they are anti-Bolshevistic by birth 
and occupation. As the peasants were with General 
Wrangel, it was argued, he could not help winning. 
Q.E.D. But all these explanations and assurances have 
proved to be wrong, and General Wrangel has gone 
the way of his predecessors. Nevertheless, reasonableness 
still loiters on our doorstep, and we are now being informed 
—by the Times, for example—that there is an excellent 
new horse to back, Balahovitch by name. General 
Balahovitch, it seems, has a brand new plan which is 
going to upset all previous experience and make possible 
what was impossible for the Koltchaks, the Denikins, and 
the Wrangels. The plan is to prevent the rising of hostile 
populations in the rear of the anti-Bolshevik armies by 
means of what is called infiltration. The theory is 
excellent so far as it goes. The anti-Bolshevik armies 
have been small armies operating in enormous tracts of 
country. It was impossible for them to guard their 
communications. Consequently unplacated districts—groups 
of people who rather suspected that the Red Flag was 
going to fly above all others in the end—rose against 
their deliverers when they were not actually being held 
down by the near presence of the delivering army. General 
Balahovitch proposes, therefore, with his People’s Volun- 
tary Army to plant colonies in occupied districts, which 
colonies will form rallying points of goodwill and will 
prevent risings by disaffected men. But what if General 
Balahovitch, having planted a colony, should suffer a 
reverse and lose touch with it? There would then be the 
cry that the colony must be rescued. The episode might 
not greatly impress the possible members of future colonies. 
Of course, it may be that General Balahovitch has hit 
upon a winning plan; we do not know enough about the 
circumstances in Russia to offer an opinion one way or the 
other. What we do want to protest against, however, is 
the idea that anybody in this country is behaving in a 
sensible way who thinks, after all that has happened in 
Russia, that it is seriously worth while either for Great 
Britain or France to commit herself to the encouragement, 
direct or indirect, of some new representative of the anti- 
Bolshevik cause. 

No one could hate Bolshevism more strongly than we do, 
No one could wish more eagerly for the collapse of this 
hateful and despotic illusion; but we are convinced that 
the one way to prolong its existence is to allow it to be 
thought that we are taking sides against it on Russian soil. 
That drives into arms against us men who, if left to their 
own devices, might soon be in arms against the Bolsheviks. 
We must therefore confess to feeling not merely cold but 
antagonistic when we hear that some new star, who with 
a little help from us is going to control the whole of Russia, 
has swum into the ken of our political astronomers. The 
truth is that if the Russians become able to overthrow 
Bolshevism, they will do it of their own accord, and that 
they will never doit in any other way. The habit of Russiarg 
—a habit which is common both to the intellectual and to 
the uneducated—is to be quick in ideas and in fancy but 
to be unpractical in deeds. If it is possible for outsiders 
to encourage the Russians to overthrow Bolshevism, the 
only way in which they can do it is to help them to recognize 
that their sufferings, being largely due to themselves, can 
be surmounted only by themselves. A great deal is 
written about the miseries inflicted on Russia by the 
blockade. No doubt the blockade deprives Russia ol 
many commodities which she might otherwise purchase, 
But the simple fact is that Russia, if only her people were 
capable of developing her resources, could afford to laugh 
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at any blockade. Potentially she has an unlimited supply 
of food and of minerals. All these things exist within 
geographical limits where there 1s no blockade or any 
possibility of one. Russia suffers from famine and want 
of transport because her rulers are hopelessly inexpert in 
the management of affairs. 

This leads us on to the question of re-opening trade with 
Russia, and it.seems to us from every point of view desir- 
able that trade with her should begin at the first possible 
moment. According to the latest accounts the Cabinet 
will approve of a trading scheme within a few days. It 
may be objected that this will be tantamount to recognizing 
the blood-stained Government of Moscow. In a world 
which could be run on perfectly logical principles that might 
be a valid objection, but in the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves we cannot regard it as such. Not being 
able and not desiring to go to war with Russia, we are 
compelled to tolerate the existence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. There seems to us to be very little difference 
between that and tolerating so much recognition of the 
Soviet Government as would be involved in entering into 
a trade scheme. A much more real objection, to our mind, 
is that we could never depend upon the Soviet Government 
to cease interfering in our private affairs, encouraging 
civil war in Ireland, and stirring up disaffection in Egypt, 
India, and Asia generally. The Council of Action may tell 
us that Lenin has no thoughts of aggression, but if it does 
so it speaks ignorantly. Lenin himself has spoken other- 
wise. Writing to the Third International in July, 1920, 
he said : ‘“‘ It is henceforth necessary to pursue the realiza- 
tion of the strictest union of all the national and colonial 
movements ofemancipation with Soviet Russia, by giving to 
this union forms corresponding to the degree of evolution 
of the proletarian movement among the proletariat of each 
country, or of the democratic-bourgeois movement of 
emancipation among the workers and peasants of backward 
countries or backward nationalities. The federal principle 
appears to us as a transitory form towards the complete 
unity of the workers of all countries.” .Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, who is certainly not disposed to be hostile to the 
Bolsheviks, has remarked on this thesis of Lenin’s: 
“ This is the formula of co-operation with Sinn Fein or with 
Egyptian or Indian nationalism.” Mr. Bertrand Russell 
says again: “ If we continue to antagonize the Bolsheviks, 
I do not see what force exists which will prevent them from 
acquiring the whole of Asia within ten years.” 

To pretend that the danger does not exist is absurd, 
but surely the danger will be reduced rather than accentu- 
ated by trade. Russians who are very sore and very 
doubtful in their attachment to Bolshevism are driven 
back upon the hard necessity of accepting it so long as they 
are cut off from the world. Contact with the outer world 
would bring new forces to the front in Russia. The 
hard angles of Bolshevism would begin to lose their sharp- 
ness by attrition. To sum up, the right attitude towards 
Russia is to realize that if Russia does not save herself she 
cannot be saved. And for the rest, if we can help her at all 
on the way back to sanity, wecan help her by trade. The 
whole world is in urgent need of raw materials and food, 
and unless there: were tremendously urgent reasons to the 
contrary—-and we hold that there are not—it would be a 
folly to leave out of our reckoning all the material solace 
for the world’s wants that can be obtained from rich but 
undeveloped and mismanaged Russia. 





THE FICKLE GREEKS. 

TFNHE overwhelming defeat of M. Venizelos in the Greek 

elections is a surprise and a disappointment for all 
true friends of Hellenism. M. Venizelos is universally 
regarded, outside Greece, as one of the few great living 
statesmen, and he had used his rare diplomatic gifts to 
secure for his country a most triumphant peace. Yet now 
that he has returned from Paris, bearing from the grateful 
Allies those astonishing concessions in Macedonia, Thrace, 
and Asia Minor which reunite the Greek race, his country- 
men have rejected him utterly, refusing even to re-elect 
him for his old constituency and repudiating most of his 
followers. We had begun to hope that M. Venizelos might 
be typical of his fellow-citizens and that Greater Greece, 
under his inspiration, was entering on a new era of steady 
progress. But the elections unhappily dispel the illusion. 








The modern Greek democracy, which insists on its historicg] 
continuity with ancient Greece, seems to have inherited th 

fickleness and instability which characterized the Ath “ 
of Pericles and which brought the Athenian Empire to a 
The fall of M. Venizelos will remind every one of ‘i 
ostracism of Aristides. An illiterate Athenian came . 
Aristides on the polling-day and asked him to write ¢} 

name of Aristides on the potsherd, which was the traditional 
form of ballot-paper in a vote on the banishment of a 
citizen. Aristides, without disclosing his identity asked 
whether he had wronged the man. ‘ No,” was the re ily 
“1 do not even know him, but it irritates me to hear bin 
everywhere called the Just.” We fear that absurd 
prejudices of this kind have counted for much in the 
elections, and that the Greeks have thrown over their ong 
wise leader and their one great benefactor in a fit of childish. 
ness. A people that can act in such a way is not fitted for 
the vast responsibilities with which Greece has beep 
entrusted in the Aegean, any more than ancient Athens 
was fit to rule a sea empire. 


up to 


It is suggested, probably with truth, that many electors 
voted against M. Venizelos because they resented the 
maintenance of conscription. No doubt Greece, like other 
countries, is war-weary, although she has sutfered far less 
than any other belligerent in proportion to her gains. But 
he who wills the end must will the means. It is well known 
that all patriotic Greeks have long cherished the ideal of a 
reunited Hellenism which M. Venizelos has realized for 
them. An Englishman has described how he met in 
Athens, at the time of the Greco-Turkish war of 1897, an 
ardent leader of the patriotic society, the “ Ethnike 
Hetairia,” which by its incessant raids across the frontier 
provoked the Turks to declare war. ‘This Creek, 
having secured a small subscription to the funds of the 
society, produced a receipt from a little book and asked 
the visitor to hold the form up to the light. The water- 
mark, which then became visible, proved to be an elaborate 
map of Greater Greece, including Macedonia, Thrace, 
Smyrna, and a great part of Asia Minor. “ That,” said the 
enthusiast, ‘is what we mean to have.” In those days it 
seemed a dream, but now it has come to pass, not through 
the subterranean workings of the “ Ethnike Hetairia,” but 
by the combined efforts of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, who accepted Greece as an Ally. “We should have 
thought that the Greek electors could understand that such 
dazzling successes were not to be attained without cost, 
and that the maintenance of the army on a war-footing was 
necessary to secure the Greek territories in Asia Minor 
and to defend them until all danger of an invasion by the 
Turkish insurgents had passed. The Allies, after their 
tremendous exertions, naturally looked to Greece, with her 
fresh armies, to enforce the provisions of the Turkish 
Peace Treaty by occupying Thrace and the Smyrna region 
and the southern shores of the Sea of Marmora. In return 
for all that she was receiving at our hands, Greece could 
hardly have been asked to do less. Yet this temporary 
burden appears to have been too much for the impatient 
and thoughtless Greeks. They wanted a Greater Greece, 
but they resented having to make a small sacrifice in order 
to attain their ends. This is not the spirit that creates 
empires and maintains them. It is, of course, obvious 
that if Greece demobilized her armies, Mustapha Kemal and 
his bands would at once march on Smyrna and massacre 
as many Greeks as they could catch. Yet M. Venizelos has 
been blamed for taking precautions against such a disaster. 
The Athenians who pitilessly condemned all their admirals 
to death after the great sea-victory of Arginusae because 
they had failed to bring home all the corpses of those killed 
in the action did not show greater folly and ingratitude 
than their successors have shown in the rejection of 
M. Venizelos. 

We do not yet know what policy will be adopted by M. 
Rallis, the new Greek Premier. The partisans of the 
ex-King Constantine took an active part in the elections, 
but it is not clear that the result indicates a desire on the 
part of the Greek people that the ex-King, whom the Allies 
deposed and expelled in 1917, should fill the vacant throne. 
The old treaties, under which Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, as the liberators of Greece in 1830, had a right to 
intervene in Greek domestic affairs whenever the constitu- 
tion was endangered, are superseded by the recent Treaty 
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t Sevres between the Allies and Greece. The Allies would 
in any case be reluctant to question the right of the Greeks 


to choose their own ruler. At the same time, it must be 
said that the ex-King 1s the last. man whom we should like 
to $e reigning in Athens. Of all the enemies whom the 
Allies had to encounter during the war the ex-King Con- 
stantine Was the meanest and most despicable, because he 
retended to be at least a neutral, if not a friend, while he 
was actively intriguing with the Germans, the Bulgarians, 
and the Turks to do us harm. But for the mistaken 
henevolence of the Government in suppressing much of the 
news about the ex-King’s unnentral acts, the British public 
would have lost patience with the ex-King Constantine 
long before he laid a deliberate ambush for Allied troops in 
the streets of Athens and caused the loss of many soldiers 
lives. His father, the late King George, was a model 
constitutional monarch, who profited by his relationship 
to all the crowned heads of Europe to secure great 
penefits for Greece. The ex-King, on the other hand, 
modelled himself on his brother-in-law, the ex-Kaiser, 
and sought to make the Court of Athens as theatrical 
and despotic as the Court of Berlin. A _ worse 
sovereign for a democratic people could not be found, 
for the ex-King has no loyalty and no wisdom. The 
Allies have at least the right to remind Greece that she 
must depend on their support for years to come, until the 
new settlement in the Near East has had time to solidify. 
Without Allied help it is highly improbable that the Greeks 
can maintain their position in Thrace and in Western 
Asia Minor against their bitter enemies the Bulgars and 4 
the Turks. There is no love lost between Italy and Greece, 
nor are the Serbs likely to help the people whose ex-King, 
breaking a solemn treaty, betrayed Serbia when he should 
have hastened to her assistance agains. Bulgaria. Greece 
is, in fact, dependent on the goodwill of the Allies. She 
must beware lest she alienate Western Europe by choosing 
as her ruler the one man whom we can neither trust nor 
respect. Had the ex-King retained his throne, the position 
of Greece to-day would be very different from what it is, 
and our whole policy in the Near Kast would have to be 
seriously modified if the ex-King with his German advisers 
were allowed to return to Athens. 


THE CENOTAPH. 

* Tuesday—five days after its unveiling—it was 

estimated that a million people had visited the 
Cenotaph. As we write thestreamstillflowson. It is said 
that the first forty thousand were mostly Londoners, but 
that now the country people have begun to pourin. There 
are queues of four abreast on either side of the Cenotaph, 
each about two hundred yardslong. The queue to visit the 
tombin the Abbey stretches round Parliament Square nearly 
to the Embankment. Round the Cenotaph the flowers 
and bays are piled in great hedges five feet high, the wide 
steps of the monument itself not sufficing. This concourse 
of grave, quiet people, who come in patient thousands, 
would be impressive from their mere numbers, but their 
demeanour and a knowledge of their errand gives the vast 
spontaneous ceremony an extraordinary dignity. What 
are people thinking about, what is the temper of the nation ? 
That is a question we are all always asking ourselves. 
Here is one of the answers. And how few people’ seem to 
have guessed this preoccupation which the provision of a 
rallying-point has crystallized. 

It is not uninteresting to consider the rallying-point itself. 
We believe that the case of the Cenotaph is almost unique, 
for it is apparently exceedingly rare for a work of art to 
become. a centre of emotion. When men desire some 
tangible symbol round which their emotions may revolve— 
emotions of worship, of reverence, mourning, or of national 
sentiment—they do not for some reason or other generally 
choose something whichis intrinsically beautiful. The 
iniracle-working Madonna is generally a roughly carved 
lump of wood or a black daub of a picture, never a Dona- 
tello or a Fra Angelico. We do not prize the Union Jack 
for its beauty. 

Here, however, is a thing beautiful in itself which popular 
sentiment has spontaneously invested with a deep symbolic 
significance. Our readers will remember that the Cenotaph 





In the Peace procession there was to be a sort of saluting. 
point where the fallen could be honoured, and among the 
other street decorations Sir Edwin Lutyens designed a 
temporary Cenotaph—the word was new to the popular 
ear—with the inscription “ To the Glorious Dead.” This 
monument was hung with a laurel wreath, and here as they 
passed the thousands of marching troops saluted and the 
music and cheering stopped. When the other street 
decorations were to be cleared away, there was a strong 
popular demand that the Cenotaph should be left. The 
present monument in a permanent material has therefore 
been erected, and now by virtue of popular sentiment 
this, the simplest of monuments, shares with the Abbey 
the reverence of the nation. It may be that it will be this 
tiny piece of work that will make the name of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens live rather than the great new capital of an 
Empire that has risen under his hand at Delhi. 

If the events of the last ten days have shown us how a 
great deal of popular thought is directed, and that the war is 
not as much forgotten as we imagined, is it possible to dis- 
cover why it is that memories of the war and devoted remem- 
brance of those who fell have taken this particular form ¢ 
Why have they not found some quite different expression, 
one almost entirely intellectual, one, perhaps, which had 
no palpable manifestation ? Or, on the other hand, if it 
must be palpable, why did it not find a similar expression 
in the case of small local war memorials? In the first 
place, the answer is probably like the answer to all problems 
of human conduct: that such is the nature of man. 
Mecca, Rome, and Lourdes will never lack their pilgrims. 
To be more specific, the reason why people should desire to 
bring their wreaths to Whitehall is that most people find the 
plane of thought rather a forbidding one ; most of us are not 
sufficiently trained to perform, as it were, a mental act 
of love and devotion, which would be the parallel of pro- 
curing a wreath, whose cost probably demanded some 
sacrifice, and then waiting patiently to lay it on a 
distant shrine. The existence of a palpable monument 
translates the whole episode from the intangible to the 
tangible. It is difficult for most of us to lay a thought 
upon an ideal, but the simplest of us can lay a bunch of 
flowers on a stone. If that stone be distant, and the way 
to it long and difficult, so much the better. That at the 
central shrine the pilgrim will see a great number of like- 
minded people isan addedinducement. There is inspiration 
and even consolation in seeing that the natural feeling 
and the natural pride are shared. So do pilgrimages 
and ceremonials grow up, because it is so much easier to 
act on the physical than on the mental plane. There are 
some of us to whom this translation is unnatural; the 
present writer is among them, but we believe that such 
people are perhaps not so wise as the more simple-hearted. 








THE NEW HABIT .OF HALF THE WORLD. 
rWYVHERE are still critics to be found who regret that women 

should smoke. Forty years ago, so far as women were 
concerned, no one did it; or to speak quite correctly, at the 
very bottom of the social ladder one little spark .of tobacco 
glowed. in the gipsy woman’s pipe. Ten years later a thin 
wreath of smoke made itself visible at the top. Now, though 
the habit is far from universal so far as individuals are concerned, 
it is in a fair way to conquer every class. The lady smokes in 
the drawing-room and her parlourmaid smokes in the pantry. 
The Factory Girl smokes, the College Girl smokes, the Bachelor 
Woman and the Young Married Woman all smoke, some of 
course to excess. From time to time rumours creep about 
that among those who really know what should be done, among 
the real experts in manners, the habit is being relinquished. 
Only non-smokers believe the story. Those who smoke are 
well aware that it takes more than an etiquette to free even 
women from the bonds of tobacco. 

The change of custom is not perhaps so very important 
in itself, but it is typical of a good many other changes, 
Fashion among women is very powerful, and it used to be 
the fashion to dislike the smell of smoke. Men smoked only 
in rooms set aside for the purpose because of this generally 
recognized dislike. Nowadays the prejudice has almost 
disappeared. New associations have given rise to new tastes. 
Poor people have no choice of sitting-rooms. If a working man 
smokes, his whole house smells of tobacco. The class which 





Was not originally intended as a permanent memorial at 
all, far less as the memorial. 


lived in larger houses regarded a smokeless atmosphere as on@ 
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of gentility; and women who have always laid more stress 
than men upon social inequalities insisted upon preserving the 
distinction. The rule, as we have said, was broken first in high 
quarters. The smell of smoke ceased to suggest squalor, and 
the new habit of open windows destroyed all real objections 
on the ground of pollution of air. 

A good many things, however, besides reconciliation to an 
odour and the new determination not to emphasize class dis- 
tinctiois have gone to the emancipation of women in the matter 
of smoking. It is the outcome of a very considerable change 
of mental habit. In the first place, woman has become a wage- 
earner, and considers that she has a right—always claimed by 
the most economical of men—to a pocket full of small coins- 
No large number of men, whether they worked with their hands 
or their brains, have ever brought home the whole of their 
wages. An uncounted minimum has always remained loose in 
their pockets. Earning women do not cast the whole of their 
money into the common pool either. Even those who do no 
outside work after they are married have often lost the habit 
while they still lived in their father’s house of regarding them- 
selves as trustees for every penny given to them. Small chango 
ceases to be a matter of conscience when you have worked 
for it yourself, and even perhaps made a portion of it by “ over- 
time.” Of course a vast number of girls, as of married women, 
never do or look to do any paid work whatever, but the rule 
that they ought not to do any has ceased to be recognized. An 
idea has crept in—an idea which has a very ignoble side— 
that a wife and mother, or even a daughter keeping her father’s 
house, is a labourer worthy not only of her keep but of her hire, 
and should not find herself in a worse position so far as the 
control of money is concerned than her professional sister. 
Anyhow, a notion is spreading, and has spread, that a woman 
should not be wholly dependent upon any man for every penny 
she spends, and need not regard herself as answerable for every 
sixpence. The symbol of the new point of view is—cigarettes. 

“It is a very bad sign,” say some pessimists, “ that just when 
so much economy is needed, women have become more extrava- 
gant. Take, for instance, the new habit of smoking.” But 
have women really become more extravagant ? Except war 
profiteers and working men, all people have lately lowered their 
standard of life. We see now that the old standard was a waste- 
ful one. A great deal of food was wasted ; an immense deal of 
labour was wasted. People kept servants to wait on each other, 
and warmed and cleaned and decorated dozens of unused rooms. 
As soon as a man became a little more prosperous he increased 
his staff of servants and his number of empty rooms and raised 
his wife’s standard of dress. Do not most of us who are middle 
aged remember many a Victorian household of which the mis- 
tress, while spending more and more on her weekly bills and 
monthly wages, upon her dressmaker and her laundress, was 
rather proud of the fact that her admirable housekeeping was 
always “ a tight fit,” and that she thought twice before she bought 
an evening paper? All this ordered extravagance is becoming 
a thing of the past. We all try to live in a humbler, easier, and 
more really dignified manner. Meanwhile, if the woman smokes 
a few cigarettes and has a few uncounted shillings about her, 
she works far, far harder than ever she did before. Her grand- 
mother would have stood aghast to seo what she gets through. 

But there is another and greater change in manners which 
is symbolized by the new habit of smoking. A new comradeship 
has sprung up between men and women. The wife no longer 
sits alone in the drawing-room while her husband retires to 
smoke. They smoke together. The big girls and the mother 
are far less likely than they were to form a little society in which 
the father feels himsclf unwanted. In many cases the family 
has been united by the cigarette. Obviously there is another 
side to all this. The comradeship between the sexes which 
smoking has done at least a little to foster is not an unmixed 
blessing outside of family life. That men and women should 
be friends as men and men are friends is perhaps not possible, 
and the semblance of it may very well, under certain circum- 
stances, be undesirable. The flapper who works for her 
living in public offices and private businesses is not always 
the kind of girl that a good man would like his daughter to 
resemble. If her daily life has knecked the nonsense out of 
her, it has also rubbed the bloom off. But it is circumstance, 
not smoking, which has thrown her into the unprotected situa- 
tion which she occupies, and after all she is mostly a harmless 
person and her silliness is @ passing phase. We should like to 


ee @ reaction which made her behave in a more maidealy 


manner, but she might well reform and still smoke. It is a fact 
which reflects well upon human nature that badness in any — 
is so extraordinarily showy a thing that one sinner catches mm 
eye of the world more surely than ninety-nine good asidiale 
who need no reforming. Putting the sex question on one side 
there can be no doubt that feminine social life has been enor. 
mously benefited by the habit of smoking. Two women who 
after a day’s work sit by the fire in the evening are like! y to enjoy 
their talk far more if they smoke than if they do not. We do 
not imagine that wit or depth is supplied to their words by the 
cigarette between their fingers, but the illusion of both is pro- 
duced ; the pauses aro less dull, and the sense of pleasant com. 
panionship is more vital. Moreover, smoking does in a remark. 
able degree bridge the gulf of years. A woman of fifty and 
woman of twenty-five do not and cannot in the nature of things 
meet upon perfectly equal terms, even if the relation is that of 
mother and daughter. Good fellowship and intimacy aro 
notoriously produced among men by the beneficent weed, and 
the same is true about women. Such good fellowship is surely 
desirable. At any rate, by the elder generation it is very earn- 
estly desired. 

The present writer believes that the only argument of any real 
weight against women smoking, not as individuals but as a half 
of the world, is the argument of health. Will it be a good thing 
for the next generation that both father and mother should have 
indulged in what is after all a soporific habit? Up to now any 
tendency to over-smoking in the father has been corrected by 
the non-smoking of the mother. This is a question for doctors, 
A trace of nicotine in the blood has plainly not hurt the gener- 
ation who fought in the war, and there is no question of doubling 
the amount, for women do not smoke, and apparently do not 
desire to smoke, nearly as much in quantity as men. Still, 
to increase by one quarter or one-eighth might do harm. If 
this is adjudged by the faculty to be so, the matter is one to 
be settled between young married people. Shall the woman 
give up smoking altogether, or shall the man smoke a little 
less ? 





PISE IN BERLIN A CENTURY AGO. 

“ HERE seems to be no doubt that this method of building 

will soon be generally adopted and will prevail above 
all in the rural districts, for it has everything in its favour and 
there is nothing to be said against it.” We are quoting from an 
optimistic little treatise on Improved Pisé Building, written and 
published in Berlin in 1822 by Herr 8. Sachs, a building inspector 
under the Prussian Government. This scarce book, a copy of 
which has been kindly lent to us by Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
was the outcome of a housing crisis such as we are now experi- 
encing. Prussia, after long years of war, found that her growing 
population needed more houses, while materials were so dear 
and builders’ wages so high as to deter capitalists from erecting 
houses. Various cheap methods of building were advocated— 
wooden houses erected in sections, houses of inferior bricks, 
houses of what may be called “ wattle and daub” with brick 
corners and timber framework. Herr Sachs, viewing these 
methods with an expert eye, saw their disadvantages and 
resolved to experiment with the still older and cheaper method 
“‘which the French call pisé,” and which ‘ had been employed 
for many centuries in Southern France.” A landowner at 
Weissensee, near Berlin, took an interest in the matter. Herr 
Sachs was commissioned in 1821 to build a sexton’s house and 
a school-house at Weissensee and completed the work, despite 
the heavy autumn rains, with so much success as to attract the 
attention of the Government. He was ordered to build a large 
storehouse in pisé in the barrack-yard of the Emperor Alexander 
Grenadiers. ‘The stcrehouse was to be 400 feet long, 22 fect 
wide, and 10 feet high. His unskilled workmen were drawn from 
the regiment ; he employed a carpenter to make the shuttering 
and a mason’s labourer to supervise the construction of the walls. 
The pisé work was done by twenty men in eight weeks. “ The 
loam was still in the ground in July; towards the end of Sep- 
tember the walls were finished.” The cost of the walls worked 
out at about a quarter of the cost of brick walls. In a rural 
district, he thought, the cost might have been still less. 

Herr Sachs describes the ordinary way of building in pis¢ and 
comments on several points in his own “ improved” methed. 
He says that the foundation for a one-storey building need not be 
more than 2} feet deep, and that rather more than half of it 
should be below the ground-level. He found that pisé was less 





absorbent than brick, and therefore did not need so much 
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—sciatensinnnes 
protection against damp from the soil. Any kind of loam might 


be used. A rich loam should be kept as dry as possible in the 
working, as in drying it contracted more than a poor loam. 
On the other hand, a poor loam should be moistened, as other- 
wise it tended to crumble. Foreign substances, such as lime, 
in the loam did not affect its usefulness. Herr Sachs seems to 
have been a little uncertain as to the true method. In one place 
he declares that the earth should be well moistened and mixed 
with chopped straw before being thrown into the frame and 
beaten down; this is something like In another place, 
as we have seen, he says that the rich loam should be used dry, 
and he asserts most positively that it needs no admixture of 
straw or any other vegetable matter. We are inclined to think, 
despite these ambiguities, that Herr Sachs had grasped the main 
principle of pisé building—namely, that the earth, when well 
beaten, coheres into a solid mass without the admixture cf any 
other material. He speaks scornfully of some professional 
colleagues who insisted that each layer of beaten earth should 
be spread with shavings of wood before the next layer was 
begun. He deferred to their whim, but he knew that the shavings 
were not needed and were a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Except in very dry weather, he recommends that a 
Jayer should be allowed twenty-four hours to set before the next 
layer is applied. He would not use a course of bricks for the 
top and bottom of the window-openings. He says that the 
roof-joists can be iaid on the top of the pisé wall, with an ordinary 
wall-plate. To protect the outer wall against the weather, he 
advises the use of a mortar, compounded of seven parts of earth 
to one of lime. Projecting eaves, ho thinks, are unnecessary. 
He contradicts the assertion—commonly made now, as then— 
that one cannot drive a nail into a pisé wall. Nor do the door- 
steps and window-sills work loose. When the pisé house is 
completed, it can be used at once, without injury to health, 
though brick houses, as Herr Sachs observes, are not always 
habitable as soon as they are finished. 

In view of the strong prejudice against pisé which is still to 
be found in official and professional quarters, we are amused to 
note that Herr Sachs had to encounter the same kind of unintelli- 
gent opposition a hundred years ago. When he received his 
commission for the barrack-building, experts and busybodies 
protested loudly :— 


“Tt is not fitting that a public building in the capital should 
be erected in such a bad material as pisé. Inelegant buildings of 
this sort are only suited to rural districts, where the poor labourer, 
compelled by necessity, may find a refuge in them. 

Again, the loam in this district is so bad and contains so much 
sand that it is quite unsuitable for pisé. 

If loam is to be used, it must be carted from the Tempelhofer 
Berg, and in that case, as cartage is expensive, the material wil 
cost ten or twelve rix-dollars the rod. 

Pisé has long been known. But it is so well known, that its 
uselessness in this country has been notoriously demonstrated.” 


‘ 


* cob.” 


Herr Sachs thought that his best answer would be to erect the 
pisé buiding as quickly as possible. He expresses the belief that 
anyone who cared to inspect the building would find it by no 
means undignified or inappropriate to its surroundings. He had 
dug up the earth near the site and had thus obtained it for about 
a fourth of the cost estimated by his critics. He mentions that 
the whole barrack-room was built of pisé, including the window- 
arches, and that in the centre of it he had built a second storey 
over a projecting wing. On the day after the walls were finished 
the roof was put on, and the walls stood firm. We should not be 
surprised to learn that the work of Herr Sachs is still extant, for 
pisé, properly built, is almost indestructible. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
ee 
RAKE’S PROGRESS—A CHECK (?), 
{To THs Evitor or tHe “ SpectatTor.’’] 
Str,—In view of all that has appeared in the Spectator 
concerning Government extravagance, I shall not be 
misunderstood if I say that there is one direction where 
the critics would do well not to overstate the case. I refer 
to the tendency which has been exhibited in some quarters 
to assume that continued extravagance in national ex- 
penditure must necessarily involve some immediate break- 
down in the balance-sheet itself. This mistake was made 
very generally in October of last year, when some of the 
Press critics drew such gloomy pictures of the national 
accounts that it might have been supposed that the very 
dividends on the funds were in jeopardy. What was 








the result? Defenders of the Government were able 
in the course of a carefully prepared Dress-debate on 
the National Finances, to show that, so far from a deficit 
being in sight, the outlook favoured a fairly large surplus 
in the next Budget for debt redemption, and indeed 
vague prophecies were even made as to the unlikelihood 
of any early addition to taxation. This latter prophecy, 
we know, was falsified in the Budget, but it is 
only fair to say that it was mainly because of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sincere desire to make the 
surplus so large as to redeem a large total of floating debt. 
The point I am emphasizing, however, is that, because 
criticism had not been directed along the right lines, it 
was possible for the Government in October of last year 
to secure a great debating triumph, and, incidentally, to 
defeat for the time being the efforts of those who were 
striving for the immediate enforcement of drastic economies. 

At the present time I find that there is the same 
tendency displayed in some directions to predict some 
deplorable deficit at the end of the current financial 
year. Excess Profits Duty is supposed to have broken 
down, and gloomy talk is indulged in with regard to 
its already constituting a minus source of revenue; 


while, because there are signs of less elasticity in 
certain other departments of revenue, and because 


the Floating Debt is higher than at the end of the 
last fiscal year, some are already predicting that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s forecast of a surplus of £234,000,000 to 
be used in reduction of National Debt will be unfulfilled. 
For reasons I will state in a moment, I doubt very much 
whether his estimate will be falsified, and even whether 
it may not be exceeded. If I am right, the point is of 
importance, because while all that has been said about 
the prodigality of Government expenditure is true, and 
while the dangerous situation arising from it could scarcely 
be overstated, it will be seen that once again the Govern- 
ment might be able next March to score a debating 
triumph, and, pointing to a large surplus, might turn witk 
scorn on its critics and accuse them of having endeavoured 
to impair national credit without any grounds for their 
assertions. 

If, therefore, the critics of our national accounts desire 
to be on safe ground, there are three cardinal points to 
keep in mind. In the first place, any surplus will be 
largely due to the inclusion in the receipts of some 
hundreds of millions of revenue of an entirely abnormal 
and temporary character, representing in fact the sales of 
assets; in other words, a drawing upon capital account. 
Revenue from that source cannot, of course, be indefinitely 
maintained, and that is why the cutting down of expendi- 
ture is so supremely important, as otherwise further 
taxation will become necessary later on to establish a 
Budget equilibrium. The second point is that not only 
would any further rise in taxation threaten something like 
financial disaster, but, unless there is an actual relief given 
to existing taxation in so far as it presses upon industry, 
the most serious results may follow. Thus, to express 
this thought in imaginary figures, it might be said that if 
the three hundred millions expected to be obtained this 
year from the sale of assets were omitted from the normal 
Budget, and if taxation were to be relieved merely to the 
extent to which it was imposed in the last Budget (on 
the estimate of a full year’s yield), it would be necessary 
to have a saving of something like five hundred millions 
in expenditure to secure a surplus sufficient to deal even 
with the requirements of ordinary debt redemption. 

The third point to remember—and it emphasizes what 
I have just said with regard to the ultimate huge saving 
in expenditure which will be required—is that while there 
is reason to believe that revenue during the current year 
will fulfil expectations, there is not the same reason for 
thinking that its elasticity will be maintained in the 
following years, Excess Profits Duty being prohably then 
affected by recoveries under the Act, while Income Tax 
revenue may suffer as the years of artificial prosperity 
during the war recede into the distance. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in reality the warnings of the critics of 
national expenditure are amply justified when a careful 
and long view is taken of the matter; but just because of 
the dangerous character of the situation it is important 
that the right method of attack should be adopted, se 
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that we may not have our skilful, not to say slippery, 

oliticians succeeding in apparently putting the critics 
in the wrong and causing the country to feel that all is as 
“ right as right can be.” 

During the past week there has been a development in 
the matter of Public Finance of great importance. You 
referred, Sir, in a leading article last week to the extra- 
ordinary and even alarming defence of Government 
expenditure put forward by Captain Guest on behalf of 
the Government. It might fairly have been thought 
that the callousness of the defence was hard to beat, but 
I venture to think that it has been ecli by the _ 
visions of the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Bill, discussed in Parliament this week. Whether 
the Government had come to the conclusion that the cost 
of further schemes of social reforms must be transferred 
from the taxpayer to the ratepayer, because of the growing 
criticism of the national accounts, it is impossible to say, 
but the bureaucratic and financial powers conferred both 
upon the Ministry of Health, and through the Ministry of 
Health upon ae | authorities, in the Bill I have referred 
to, occasioned something like consternation in financial 
circles. Both the Times and Morning Post have per- 
formed a service in their ruthless exposure of the Bill, 
which they describe as not only the greatest bureaucratic 
measure conceivable, but one authorizing certain classes 
of expenditure for which Parliament is not asked to make 
provision, and one forcing local authorities to spend 
money out of rates to carry out certain aspects of Govern- 
ment policy conceivably questioned by the public. More- 
over, the Bill gives the Ministry of Health power to vary 
at will the terms under which local loans are to be repaid, 
and indeed constitutes a great impetus to municipal 
expenditure. Well might Sir Donald Maclean point out in 
the course of the debate that the taxpayer was also the 
ratepayer, and that already the rates were rendered 
oppressive through enlarged expenditure and enlarged 
borrowing. Having mentioned that the borrowings by 
local authorities had risen from £71,000,000 in 1914 to 
£84,500,000 in 1919, Sir Donald Maclean pointed out that 
the latest estimates indicated an enormous increase in 
borrowing during the next two years, and added that 
over £100,000,000 more was being spent by local authori- 
ties this year than the total Imperial expenditure of the 
whole country in 1914! 

Thanks both to the Press and Opposition criticism, the 
Government perceived that it had gone too far in the 
terms of this most mischievous Bill, and accordingly 
something like thirteen clauses were deleted, still leaving, 
however, many clauses of a most dangerous character. 
In some quarters the more conciliatory attitude adopted 
by Mr. Bonar Law in the face of strong criticism has been 
held as an encouraging indication. I am afraid that 
in the City, however, the more abiding impression which 
has been left is one of consternation that the Government, 
which from time to time pays lip service to economy and 
asks its critics to specify directions in which expenditure 
might be curtailed, has had the effrontery to espouse a 
Bill which, if it passes in its original form, must of necessity 
commit the country to a fresh orgy of spending. In fact, 
if the Government had wished to demonstrate its lack of 
sincerity with regard to economy in the national expendi- 
ture, it could not have taken a more effective means than 
the introduction of the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, November \ith. ONLOOKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>——— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.] —_— 

THE CRY OF THE TAX-PAYER. 
(To tHe Epirok or tHe “* Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—At a time when every penny of the national resources 
should be jealously conserved, and expenditure controlled 
within its narrowest limits, the people are oppressed by new 
taxation which owes its inception to those who, forsooth, pose 
as the guardians of the public purse! Their “ Higher Educa- 
tion Act” is the latest instrument they employ to raise the 


. . . ae 
particular case it has increased my rates, in one quarter alone 


by not less than 6.38d. in the £. At the same time they hay. 
‘ e 
enacted that I shall receive some 50 per cent. less than the 
fair price of the lettable value of my property if left to the 
only just test of value—an open market. They have graciously 
allowed me to raise my rents 30 per cent. this year, and by 
another 10 per cent. next year, the combined return of which 
may enable me to paint my houses outside, and leave nothing 
for inside decorations, nothing for increase of revenue, nothing 
to provide a sinking fund for my leasehold property. Prag 
tically, my capital has been confiscated for six years! 

Having thus penalized individual enterprise, they, with 
unabated folly, render the unfortunate landlord’s position atil] 
more hopeless by complacently raising the wages of any trade 
which takes the trouble to “ bounce” them! Not content with 
this, they pay a bonus of £150 to anyone building a house of 
a certain value. Reduced to figures tais means that I am fined 
£150 for doing that for which another man receives £150 from 
the State as a reward! The Higher Education Act is g 
scandal and a disgrace. I believe it will prove to be, in 
relation to the results achieved, an utterly unprofitable waste 
of public money. But whether this is so or not, ono thing 
is abundantly clear: that no such expenditure should have 
been permitted at a time when the country is financially 
exhausted by the dissipation of its wealth during the war; and 
it is doubly cruel in the face of the terrific increase in the 
cost of living—which is the necessary result. 

Concurrent with this educational “ stunt,” the embittered 
taxpayer is confronted by the spread of schools whose aim and 
object is to create and foster tendencies not only inimical 
to the State and debasing to the children who attend them, 
but a scandal and a disgrace to any Christian or self- 
respecting community which allows for one moment such pests 
to exist in their midst. The men who run these hotbeds of 
evil and of sin should be brought within the scope of the law 
and be made to expiate their offence by a heavy term of im- 
prisonment. Again, there is a great outcry against the pro 
fligate increase of municipal expenditure. Yet no paper that 
I have seen suggests the only remedy for this crying evil. 
Enact that all municipalities shall be compelled to throw open 
all their appointments and situations to public tender ;and that, 
other things being equal, they shall be empowered to accept 
the lowest wage obtainable in an open market for labour. 
Why will not the Press of this country face the obvious truth 
—that our present industrial and unemployment difficulties 
(and our still more threatening ones, already in the offing) 
are due to the fact that men are paid far more than the 
value of their work? Take the latest instance—the gross 
hypocrisy of the socalled settlement of the late coal strike. 
Every one knows perfectly well that instead of getting an 
increase of wages at all the miners’ wages should have been 
decreased by 30 per cent. upon their present output. Nor will 
industry revive as it should until this is brought about. When 
widespread unemployment results, [ shall be surprised if the 
other Trades Unions do not themselves take action in a 
matter sd vital to their interests as this—I am, Sir, &c., 

Evear I. S. Barnes-Austin. 
1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge |Vells. 





FROM £240 TO £3,062 IN TWO YEARS. 
[To tHe Epirog or THE “‘ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—In your issve of last week you referred to the increasing 
burden of taxation. In this country parish of Lamington, in 
Lanarkshire, there is a village school with 42 scholars, and a 
teacher with a female assistant. Up till 1918 the largest amount 
that the School Board had found it necessary to levy in local 
rates was £240. In that year the old parochial system of 
control, with its very fine record in Scotland, was abolished 
and the new Education Act passed. In 1919 the County Educa- 
tion Authority assessed the parish £1,797 for education, and 
for 1920 the sum assessed is £3,062. These figures in each case 
refer to the local rates apart from the Government grant. The 
new Education Authority inherited a balance, and no debt in 
this parish in 1918. 

The parish council is commanded, and indeed compelled, to 
raise this money, but when it asks why the sum is so large, and 
points out that this amount is not spent in the parish, the 
parish council is reminded that under the Uducation Act its 
business is to collect the money and not to criticize. No one 
pretends that the education given in the school is better in 
1920 than it was in 1918. Such are the facts, and there are 
other rural parishes which could tell similar tales of lavish 
expenditure on the one hand, and on the other of a system of 
rating which tells very severely on rural areas, and makes 
them contribute an undue share to the education expenses of 
the more populous industrial districts. The Act of 1918 pro 





rates to the crushing point they have now reached—in my 





vides for raising the school age, for more secondary schools, 
and for continuation classes. These expenses have not yet been 
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incurred, but when they are one wonders what the education 
rate will James MacLenose. 


Lamington. 


be.—I am, Sir, &c., 





CURRENCY AND PRICES. 
(To THe Epiror oF tHe “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Sia,—The practical importance of an understanding of the 
connexion between currency and prices lies in its bearing on 
future monetary policy. During the war financial and political 
authorities of repute denied the connexion or attempted to 
minimize its action; they then questioned the consequences of 
jnflation of the currency, and they are now ready to deflate it 
with equal blindness to the possible results. The Currency 
Committee recommend the earliest possible return to the gold 
standard, which means deflation, and their policy has recently 
been reafirmed at Brussels. The common sense of the country 
and of the Government has fortunately prevented any sudden 
or violent recourse to this policy. Deflation still holds the field, 
put it is relegated to the future, and it is to be gradual. Time 
js thus allowed the country for reflection; and its experience of 
the negative, but essential, process of cessation of inflation will, 
it is to be hoped, suggest the inquiry, “Is deflation really 
necessary? What are its advantages, and what its drawbacks? ” 

By inflating the currency in war-time the Government 
debased it. ‘The pound has been debased to less than half its 
former value. Ought it to be rehabilitated, and, if so, ought 
it to be restored to its old level or only to some half-way posi- 
tio? As against rehabilitation the following points require 
consideration: (1) Increased burden of all debts. Double the 
present value of the pound, and the burden of the 7,000 million 
Natioval Debt and of all other debts is doubled as well. (2) 
Genera: fall in wages. “‘E. H. B.”’ instances the rise of wages 
as one of the causes of the increase in currency. He will hardly 
therefore deny that a deflation of currency is impossible without 
a fall in the pecuniary remuneration of the worker. (3) Dis- 
couragement of productive industry and increase of unemploy- 
ment. Here we are on argumentative ground, but though we 
have as yet only had experience of the cessation of inflation, 
and of the threat of deflation, the signs of the times are patent 
to anyone. 

Against these what are the advantages? I ask this with a 
sincere desire for information. The advantages are universally 
assumed, but the only one I have seen mentioned which appeals 
tome is that national probity requires that the pound shall be 
raised to or towards its 1914 value. If it is not, then, it is said, 
we shall be defrauding all our old creditors, including the 
holders of our national loans at that date. True, but if we 
raise the value of the pound we equally defraud the great mass 
of the taxpayers, who have to make good the much larger loans 
incurred since the pound began to depreciate. Injustice is in- 
evitable either way. Deflation benefits the creditor class, but 
involves injustice to the debtor. How to strike the right mean 
is the problem. The present uncertainty as to the fina] value 
of the pound is injurious, but better the uncertainty than a 
decision taken without full comprehension of all the issues 
involved. 

“EE. H. B.’s” letters show a failure to grasp the elements of 
the problem. Matlematical laws do not, as he seems to think, 
discriminate between the virtuous and “‘ knaves, ruffians, and 
forgers.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Joun O, M1Luer. 





LATE LORD MAYOR OF CORK. 

{To tus Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Siz,—Surely the question at issue in the case of the Lord Mayor 
of Cork is one of motive. He did not wish to endure a painful 
death, but preferred it to what he conceived to be a sacrifice 
of principle. A suicide is a person who by a decisive act of 
his own—usually of a sudden nature—puts an end to his life 
in order to avoid suffering, or being responsible for an evil, 
which he regards as a greater misfortune. A man who 
passively faces death by starvation, or on the rack, rather 
than betray a principle or reveal a secret injurious to his 
party or country is surely in quite a different position. The 
boy who “stood on the burning deck when all but he had 
fled *”’ because he had been told not to leave it without further 
orders, which failed to reach him, died by his own act and 
choice from a high sense of duty, but no one would call him 
a suicide. And in old days an accused person who refused 
to plead guilty or not guilty to a charge of treason or of 
felony was liable to be “ pressed to death.” Would a person 
who died under that torture, either from conscientious motives, 
or even in order to preserve the inheritance of his children 
from forfeiture on his own conviction, be regarded as a 
suicide? Surely not! 


THE 


May I add that I have no sympathy whatever for the Mayor 
of Cork’s political aims, that I quite approve of his treatment 
by the Government, and am neither an Irish Republican nor 
Roman Catholic, but as against both, a decided 






(To THs Epiror or THe “ SpectatTor.’’] 

Str,—The absurdity of. the justification of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork’s suicide by your correspondent “ English and Catholic ” 
may be made clear by two illustrations showing respectively 
the early Christian taking the line actually adopted by the 
Lord Mayor, and the Lord Mayor following the hypothetical 
course of the early Christian. First :— 

Praetor: “ Offer incense before this statue of the Imperator, 
and I will let you go home free at once.” 

Christian: “ I cannot do so.” 

Praetor: “Then I shall send you to prison for two years.” 
Christian: “If you do I shall absolutely refuse to take any 
food.” 

His death under these circumstances would be suicide. 
Second :— 

British Government: “ Unless you cease to be a Sinn Feiner 
and take the oath of allegiance I shall order you to be 
executed. 

Lord Mayor: “TI cannot do so.” 

British Government: “ Then you shall be executed.” 

His death in due execution of the sentence could in no 
circumstance be regarded as suicide.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CorkoNnIAN. 





(To THe Epitor or tHE “ SeectaTor.’’} 
Sir,—I had hoped that the correspondence which the letter 
from “English and Catholic” in your issue of Novem- 
ber 6th was sure to quote would have called attention to 
what appears the greatest fallacy in his inference that the late 
Lord Mayor of Cork was no more guilty of suicide than an 
early Christian martyr. The difference surely is that to 
enable the latter to save his life he had to commit a positive 
sinful act, viz., the worship of the Emperor or of heathen 
gods, but that to enable the former to preserve his life nothing 
sinful was necessary. He had merely to submit quietly to 
force majeure, and in so doing to have followed the example 
of the early Christian martyrs, and of all sufferers for con- 
science’ sake, if such he deemed himself.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hw. ZH. 





(To tas Eprror or tHe “ Srecratos.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to the object of Alderman MacSwiney’s 
suicide, the Cork Examiner published on August 20th the 
following message from his sister: ‘‘ He may not survive till 
morning; he thinks his death will do more to smash the 
Empire than his release.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

November 9th. A Sovursern Loya.isr. 





“KILLING NO MURDER.” 

[To tHe Epiton or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sizr,—There’s not much the matter with Suarez. Most of us, 
with whatever reservations, concede the major premiss that 
tyrants may rightly be killed. The fallacy of the Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly is in the insinuated minor premiss—that 
England is the tyrant. No more stupendous lie was ever 
uttered before God and man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

November 16. Epmunp WaALtTexs. 


{To THe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Apropos of recent reflection on the question of religious 
influences in Ireland, it is interesting to recall the well- 
weighed opinion of that eminent Catholic thinker and 
historian, the late Lord Acton :— 

** Ultramontane priests | he writes in 1881] will never perma. 
nently be on the side of the State. To nurse their own influ- 
ence and the religious (1) faith of the people they always 
magnify antagonism and persecution, . . . An ultramontane 
clergy is not proof against the sophistry by which men justify 
murder or excuse murderers. ‘lhe assassin is only a little 
more resolutely logical or a little bolder than the priest.” 
Home Rule, we read elsewhere, Lord Acton considered (how- 
ever theoretically arguable) practically fraught with 
disaster :— 

** The people [1886] are so demoralized, both laity and clergy, 
that we must be prepared to see the best scheme fail.” 

G. HB. P. 


as 


—l am, Sir, &c., 





JUTLAND AND LORD JELLICOE. 
[To tHE Epiror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your recent references to the Jutland affair have greatly 
interested me, and there letter from Admiral Bacon 
in the Times of today which concludes with these words: 
“ Thank God Lord Jellicoe commanded our fieet in that historio 
action.” The writer was in New York last winter when Admiral 
Jellicoe was there, and the enthusiasm of the intelligentsia for 
that silent and repressed sailor rather puzzled me to make out 
why for Americans Jellicoe and not even loch is the central 


is a 
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! figure of all fhe warrior host living or dead. The Americans 
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have come to consider -the victory of Jutland, however 
important to Jellicoe and to England, as actually vital to their 
existence at that time, and no one can properly appreciate the 
recent victory of the Republican Party in the elections who 
does not understand this Jellicoe gospel according to Admiral 
Sims, which that gallant Admiral has preached through the 
Atlantic seaboard States. 

You will recall that the slogan which gave the Presidential 
election of 1916 to Mr. Wilson and by a mere handful of votes 
from California—the slogan was “‘ He kept us out of war.” As 
Wilson himself in a speech at Washington in May, 1916, said: 
“ With the causes and objects of the war we are not concerned.” 
Senator Hitchcock, the President’s Senate leader, declared 
along the exact lines of “neutrality in thought” which Mr. 
Wilson was demanding of the country: “I have no friendships 
and no sympathies on either side. .. The German people .. . 
are living the lives that their destiny requires them to lead ” 
(Cong. Record, March 14th, 1917). Is it any wonder that the 
conscience of that great and friendly people is on record this 
month stirred to its very depths by the “ moral and material ” 
danger it has barely survived, and that the “ great and solemn 
referendum ” to which its President invited it provides his 
condemnation in the greatest “landslide”? in history? Only 
that a Higher Power than the Senate has intervened, then 
without doubt impeachment proceedings must have followed in 
the new Congress. 

Look at the position of the United States on Jutland day. 
It had no army. We now know from the evidence given recently 
hefore the Senate Committee that it had for the purposes of 
modern warfare no navy; gorged with the stored wealth of all 
TIurope it was the very magnet for Hun attentions. Thus 
what Admiral Sims has been preaching to the horrified surprise 
ef the Eastern seaboard States, the only thing that stood 
between the occupation of New York harbour and by a Hun 
flect and a Ilun army was Jellicoe. Is it any wonder that the 
great city strongholds of the Democratic Party—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia—have gone to the Republican Party by 
annihilating majorities? In fifteen days after Jutland the 
New York skyscrapers might have been under the guns of the 
Hun fleet and their army, fifty thoueand strong, landed. Barely 
could Canada, her manhood armed, have saved a neighbour 
whose ransom would have paid the whole bill of war. This is 
the inconceivable danger to which Wilson, playing politics for 
a second term, had submitted a proud nation, and this it was 
that brought all that was most influential in New York to 
honour Jellicce, surely the most reluctant “lion” ever vic- 
timized. Admiral Mark Kerr was in New York to witness it. 
It is little wonder he was impressed, and writes feelingly. 

Next remember in what shape the news of Jutland reached 
Ve only knew that Beatty with ten ships, our very best, 
opposed to an inferior force, had lost an unknown number of 
great ships; the enemy, it was believed, had lost none. A few 
hours later it was rumoured that the Hun navy was in full 
flight with Jellicoe groping after him in the mists of the North 
That was for Civilization, and not chiefly for England 
and America, the supreme moment of destiny. A random 
captain of the “ Wild West Show ” order—a score more capital 
ships sunk by torpedoes or mines—and the imagination reels for 
the disaster that impended. Well does Admiral Bacon say 
“ Thank God for Jellicoe ” that day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

November 15th. Moreton Frewen. 
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REPRISALS AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of October 16th you quote from the 
Morning Post an extract from a proclamation by General 
KF. A. Paine in Kentucky in 1864, which you state “is interest- 
ing in view of the Irish-American criticisms of reprisals in 
Treland.” The proclamation was issued in the latter part of 
August, 1864. On September 2nd, 1864, the Governor of 
Kentucky wrote protesting to President Lincoln. On Sep- 
tember 4th, the day when the letter reached Washington, 
General Grant wrote to Major General Hallock asking for 
Paine’s removal, and in this letter he said: “It is doubtful 
whether it comes within the hounds of civilized warfare to 
use him (General Paine).” On September 6th General Paine 
was removed from command, and never given another. The 
complete story shows that Lincoln and Grant thought 
reprisals wrong. 

I would not use up your space to give this information if it 
was not my strong belief that the only thing that will make 
the English and American people thoroughly understand each 
other is to know each other. Now when the Spectator, which 
I know believes as I do in regard to this matter, publishes 
euch a statement as that published on October 16th, without 
also giving the full information, it is doing more harm than 
the Irish in the United States will ever be able to do. It is 
giving an incorrect picture of what happened in our Civil 
War. ‘The Irish question is not a live political American 


WAR. 








question, and no amount of work by sueh people as Oswald 
Garrison Villard can make it so. When you take notice of 
such a thing as Mr. Villard is trying to do you are 


, , ; making 
more of it than any American of any importance does, As far 
as I know not a single important newspaper in New York has 


ever mentioned Mr. Villard’s attempt to appoint a commission 
The people of the United States know and feel that they have 
no more right to interfere in Ireland than Great Britain hag 
to interfere in our Civil War in 1861.—I am, Sir, &., 

H. E. TWooprg, 





A “TIME AND TALENTS” DEBATE, 
[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—May I call the attention of your readers to a very inter. 
esting debate to be held on Thursday, November 25th, at 5 p.m, 
at 19 Grosvenor Square, W., by kind permission of Mrs 
Cazalet? Mr. G. K. Chesterton will propose, and Mr. Hugh 
Walpole will oppose, the following resolution: “The Modern 
Novel is a Sign of Social Decay.” Mr. Edmund Gosse, (.B., 
has kindly consented to take the chair. I shall be happy to 
receive any applications for tickets, price £1 1s. (reserved) 
and 10s. 6d. The proceeds of the debate will be devoted to 
The Road, a quarterly magazine published by the Girly 
Diocesan Association and Time and Talents Guild—I am, 
Sir, &e., Jacqueting ‘T. Trorrez (Miss), 
18 Eaton Place, S.W. 1. 





ARAB-ART. 
[To tHe Epircr or THe “ Specretor.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest, and I hope with equal 
profit, the review in last week’s Spectator of Lady Evans's 
book, Lustre Pottery. I cannot refrain, however, from cayil- 
ling at one passage, in which the reviewer says of the Arabs 
who conquered Egypt that it may be doubted whether they 
had any artistic ideas of their own. The writer seems to imply 
that art and the Arab have no more in common than the letter 
which starts both their names. In that opinion, indeed, he 
endorses high current authority. But for my humble part I 
am staggered when I think what this implies, for it denies all 
artistic feeling to the Arab races. The common docirine is 
that the Copts, &c., contrived and executed all those noble 
works which crown Cairo with a diadem of splendour. It may 
be that Copts executed all the work. But is no artistic credit 
due to those whose exquisitely discriminating taste ordained 
these architectural and other glories? By such argument the 
great patrons of the arts throughout the ages would be shorn 
of all credit and sunk to the level of the kings of 
intensive industrialism. No Pope could have painted as well 
as Raphael, &., nor could Pericles himself have built 
Parthenon.—I am, Sir, &c., Barrie C. Frere. 
67 Westbourne Terrace. 
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GRIEVANCES OF RETIRED OFFICERS. 

[To tae Epitor or tre “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—I truet that you will kindly permit me to state as briefly 
as I can three grievances suffered by some of the retired 
officers who served during the late war. The hardships in- 
flicted are, I think, obviously such as the War Office ought 
to redress, but the victims are so few in number that their 
protests have thus far been ignored. 

1. Gratuities——In the spring of 1917 officers were invited to 
volunteer for service on the lines of communication in France, 
in order to set free younger men who were urgently needed 
at the front. Among those who responded there were some 
who at the time held commands or appointments and who were 
already entitled to gratuities based on the pay of those com 
mands or appointments. Asa result, however, of having cheer- 
fully accepted service in France, at lower rates of pay, the 
officers concerned were paid on demobilization gratuities based 
on “the last rate of pay,” and consequently received for five 
years’ service a less amount than that which they had already 
earned before commencing the final two years of their service! 
For example, a lieutenant-colonel who joined up, eay, Sep- 
tember Ist, 1914, was entitled to £105 gratuity on September 2nd, 
1916, but when demobilized, say, December 31st, 1918, he was 
paid only £103—the gratuity for five years as “ Staff Lieu- 
tenant, second class.” Comment on this inequity is needless. 

2. Pensions (a).—Under the new Royal Warrant pensions 
consist of two “ elements” (i.) Service, (ii.) Rank. The re- 
assessment of pensions, in the case of retired officers, is. based 
on their “‘ service prior to original retirement.” This is quite 
right, because under the warrant in force when the war began 
retired officers drew pension in addition to pay, instead of 
counting “further service,” as under the previous Royal 
Warrant they would have been permittw! to do. But the 
“rank element” is a new feature altogether, and to deny it 
to retired officers is unjust, since the result is to create wids 
inequalities. For example, Lieutenant-Colonel “ A” retired, 
as a major, after twenty years’ eervice, on ponsion £200 a year. 
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ad, say, three years’ service in the rank of major. 
Colours in the Boer War, Major ‘‘ A’”’ served 
three years in South Africa, and on demobilization was pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel. In 1914 Lieutenant-Colonel A 

(being no longer a Reserve officer) joined up voluntarily 
and served throughout the war. The reassessed pension of this 


officer will be :— 


This officer h 
Recalled to the 





Service, 20 years, £1504 £75... ase a £225 
Rank £12+two additional years at £12 = £36 
Total oof ose o-“ - oe eee one £261 


The total full pay service of Lieutenant-Colonel “A,” be it 
noted, is 20 +3+5=28 years (including five years as a lieutenant- 
colonel). Let us contrast the resulting pension with that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel “ B,” who retired in 1920, after twenty-eight 
years’ continuous service, including four years as lieutenant- 


colonel :— 
Service, 23 years, £1504 £195 .., ove = £345 
Rank, £150+3 additional yeare at £30 = £240 
Total ... ine ne ou ow 00 ese =£585 





It is manifestly unjust that Lieutenant-Colonel “ A” should be 
denied the “‘ Rank Element ” for lieutenant-colonel, £150, which 
would make up his pension to £411. The Koyal Warrant names 
“Service prior to original retirement” as the basis of reassess- 
ment of retired officers, but it does not say “ Service and 
Rank,’ and consequently the of the “ Rank 
Element” to officers promoted subsequently to their original 
retirement is not precluded by the warrant itself, but only by 
the official interpretation of it. 

3. Pensions (b).—A disabled officer who was a civilian when 
he joined up for service in the late war can claim “ Alternative 
Pension ” based on any loes of civil employment in consequence 
of the war, if his ordinary “ disability pension ” should be lese 
than the amount of the authorized scale of compensation. But 
an ex-regular officer who has lost his civilian employment is 
ineligible for Alternative Pension, unless the scale of compensa- 
tion gives him an amount exceeding his army pension plus his 
“ disability ’! Why should the old soldier, merely because he 
has already earned a pension by pre-war services, be thus 
penalized? This ruling has been applied not only against the 
Reserve of Officers, but also against those officers who, having 
been already superannuated from the Reserve, were, when they 
joined up, practically civiliane. Could the new armies have 
been trained if the elderly retired oflicers who 60 readily came 
forward had refused their services—preferring to retain their 
posts in civil life?—I am, Sir, &., A DisasLep Ex-OFFicer. 

[Our correspondent’s letter deserves attention. The purely 
technical distinctions which the War Office delights to draw 
between cases which are essentially the same may save the 
Treasury a few hundreds of pounds, but they are thoroughly 


concession 


unfair.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE RANYARD MISSION. 
{To tne Epitor or THe “ Spectrator.’’] 


Smr,—The Spectator has helped many causes. May I plead for 
its aid on behalf of the Ranyard Mission, which for sixty-three 
years has been doing an unobtrusive but very necessary work 
in many parts of London? Founded in 1857 with the ideal of 
creating a home life in the slums and alleys where there was 
little worthy of the name of home, it has developed into a 
double ministry: (1) To train and supply home mission 
workers. Many a family owes its happiness to the influence 
of one of these workers, and who does not realize how much 
depends at this time on inspiring the women and young people 
with a right ideal of life? (2) To supply fully trained district 
nurses. VPerhaps only the doctors and patients realize how 
urgently skilled care is necessary in times of sickness in the 
small homes where a resident nurse is out of the question. 
Neither the 85 nurses nor the 85 mission workers can bear 
their messages of life and healing for body and spirit to those 
in need unless funds come in for their support. Contributions, 
which are urgently needed, would be most thankfully received 
Secretaries, Ranyard Russell Square, 
and I commend this work to the generosity of your 
ALrrep Pearce GouLp. 


by the Mission, 25 
we, t, 


readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 





LOCAL OPTION IN 


[To tne Epiton or THE 


SCOTLAND. 
** Spectator.’’) 


Str,—In view of alien interference it is not surprising that 
the vote of Scotland should have been practically solid for 


“ ” 


No change This is a matter of sound and healthy senti- 
ment, but the Seots, with their well-known aptitude for logic, 
must also have felt that the three options of total prohibition, 
reduction, and no change were futile as dealing with the mere 
outside of the matter. When the factory system was indicted 





by reformers in the nineteenth century, Parliament did not 
take the course of limiting the number of factories; it took 
measures to ensure proper management. If, therefore, Scut- 
land wishes to tackle the liquor problem, it should insist on 
obtaining two further options:—(a) Management of 25 per 
cent, of all licensed houses in a voting district by authorized 
companies, with limited dividends, as suggested years ago by 
Joseph Chamberlain; (b) management of 25 per cent. of ench 
licensed houses as above, by the State, as at Carlisle and else- 
where. In this manner local experiments could be made all 
over tho country, and the public could try to solve the drink 
question for itself by the only scientific method, that of direct 
and progressive experiment. The Central Public House Trust 
Association is not directly concerned with Scotland; I only 
give the above, therefore, as an unofficial and common-sense 
suggestion for detailed development by others.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RegGinaLD Cripps, Secretary. 
Central Public House Trust Association, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





ROBERT BROWNING ON AUSTIN DOBSON. 
(To tug Epiron or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. E. F. Benson in his family recollections records that 
Robert Browning, asked for his opinion of Austin Dobson’s 
work, replied that “‘ some people, he believed, cared for carved 
cherry-stones.” Mr. Dobson’s art is proof against such flat- 
footed disparagement; but one wishes that someone could have 
asked Mr. Browning whether his own ideal was a rough-hewn 
turnip dimming the light inside.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Censor CENSORIS. 








POETRY. 
———_—_ 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(In the Metre of the Originals.) 
THE MINOR POET. (Lucilius.) 
Evtycuives is dead, the song-writer. All ye in Hades, 
Look out for Eutychides, coming and bringing his songs! 
Lyres to the number of twelve and twenty-five boxes of music 
Will by his special request shortly be burnt on his pyre. 
Now you have got death indeed! Where shall we be safe, if 
in future 
Eutychides pervades even the regions below? 
THE DOCTOR. (Nicarchus.) 
Yesterday our stone Zeus we sent to ses Marcus the doctor. 
Stone though he is, and Zeus, he’s to be buried to-day. 
Cc. 
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THE THEATRE. 


LONDON’S GRAND GUIGNOL.—LITTLE THEATRE. 
On Monday I went to the Grand Guignol at the Little Theatre. 
We have already dealt with the general aspects of this new 
enterprise, but since then there has been an outcry against 
the alleged impropriety of one of the episodes, G.H.Q. Love, 
and two new playlets have been introduced. Aware of the 
blushes of my colleagues of the Press, I scrutinized G.H.Q. 
Love with great attention, with the idea that perhaps my 
original estimate of its harmless character had been wrong. 
The revision did nothing but confirm me in my previous 
opinion. In @.H.Q. Love we have a little play which shows 
the sordid and petty side of the so-called “life of pleasure.” 
We are accustomed, even on the English stage, to see that 
life dressed out with all the possible grace that can be imparted 
to forbidden fruit. In G.H.Q. Love the bloom is off. The life is 
ordinarily tricked out with all the attractiveness that lights, 
dance rhythms, beautiful clothes,and beautiful women can give 
it. Here there is no glamour, but poverty, avarice, deceit, and 
pettiness, and here and there a spoken, a condemnatory, word 
is substituted for the usual wink. I fail utterly to understand 
the state of mind of the people who object to it; some of 
the songs at the Coliseum on Saturday night, perhaps, but (.//.Q. 
Love—no! The whole Grand Guignol performance struck me as 
one of the most spirited evening’s entertainments that I have ever 
seen. The Hand of Death and The Medium were as horrid 
and as hair-raising as heart could wish; it was difficult to 
keep your seat. Mr. Maltby’s What did her Husband Say? 
is inimitably brisk and funny, and the little revue Oh, Hell / 
as light-hearted and absurd as could be. I think it would be 
difficult to find a more attractive way of spending an evening 
than by going to the Little Theatre. Miss Sybil Thorndike, 
Miss Dorothy Minto, Mr. Russell Thorndike, and Mr. Bealby 
are certainly four of the best contemporary actors, each in their 
way, and Miss Sybil Thorndike in all ways. The Grand Guignol 
performance reminded me of a house-party of clever people | 
who were determined to enjoy themselves. At all costs the | 
company means to make your hair stand on end, or your 





tears of helpless laughter flow. The intimate setting 
of the Little Theatre adds very much to the charm of | 
the evening. Miss Sybil Thorndike’s and Mr. Bealby’s ver- 
satility makes the spectator rub his eyes. Miss Thorndike, | 
for example, impersonates a woman of the streets, an ingénue, 
a clairvoyant artist’s model and a sort of musical comedy 
suffragette in turn, each with the most finished characterization. 
TARN. 





MADAME KARSAVINA AT THE COLISEUM. 

LiKE a good many other people, I shall never quite get over my 
dislike of having to go and see the Russian Dancers at a music- 
hall. It is not that we dislike acrobatic dancers and songs with 
titles like “ Dream Time in June Time,” or comedians who sing 
impassioned warnings to ladies on the dangers of putting too 
much on a postcard, or the other sort of funny man who tries 
to push the grand piano nearer the music-stool. I think we all 
rather enjoy that in certain moods, but I for one when I go to a 
music-hall like to leave any brains that may be left me strictly 
at home in a drawer, much as I believe our forefathers took out 
their false teeth when they wanted a really comfortable evening. 
But if you go to see the Russian Dancers it is no good being in 
that mood, for they demand a good deal of intelligence from their 
audience. The minute proportion of time they occupy is 
appalling, too, for you cannot regard their dancing as a “ turn,” 
you inevitably regard it as half the entertainment—such a short 
half ! 

Probably Mme. Karsavina, who is, we believe, now in the 
position of manager, shrinks from the risks and anxieties of 
becoming a theatrical manager and running the whole entertain- 
ment on her own. Might it not be possible to take, say, a 
concert hall and give us a complete entertainment, disregarding 
the fact that there was no theatrical lighting and little possibility 
of scenery ? We should prefer this to having to endure her in 
company with “ Henpecked” and “ I’m a Gink—I’m a Guy,” 
“When Flossie found her First Grey Hair,” or “ Let’s all go 
Dippy.” The only thing to be said for the combination is that 
@ music-hall audience is thus cajoled into seeing first-rate stuff. 

But, these considerations apart, Mme. Karsavina is to be 





tre 
congratulated on her reappearance. The Cor ps de Ballet from 
the Mayfair School of Dancing seemed to me quite excellent, 
dancing with great spirit and élan. M. Novikoff was in the best 
tradition both in his solo dance of a warrior from “ Iphigenia 
in Tauris” and in a delicious Dresden figure, pas de deux 
which he danced with Mme. Karsavina. “ L’Oiseau @Or 
et la Prince” is apparently adapted from one of the 
episodes in “L’Oiseau de Feu.” This is surely a dance 
for which very few artists except Mme. Karsavina have 
the sensibility. The fire bird is a beautiful, wild, } 
creature that fears to be caught, and, innocent of love, 
has no answering emotion for the Prince. Her aloofness jg 
the aloofness of the swallow—not of the hawk; but, nevertheless, 
she will die if she is held. Those fluttering wings, that face 
which has known a lonely, secret joy in the mountains and that 
now looks so piteously at her captor, both speak it. 
exceedingly beautiful and subtle piece of dancing. 


lappy 


It is an 
TARYN, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Apotio.—French Leave .. we i ee *8.30 
[An amusing comedy of the war. Brigade Headquarters to 
a nicety.] 


Wrynouam’s.—The Prude’s Fall 
{An admirable and affecting love story.] 

Sr. Marrin’s.—The Skin Game .. oe 
[A capital good play.] 

EveryMAN THEATRE, HaAMesteEap.—You Never 
Can Tell Pa i Me ep a 


BOOKS. 

a eee 
NATIONALISM.* 
In this little study of nationalism Mr. Gooch has offered us a 
statement rather than a commentary. 
skill in historical exposition, as readers of his History and His- 
torians in the Nineteenth Century and his Germany and the French 
Revolution already know. No doubt book gives 
him too little but though the presentation of 
facts is always concise and lucid, we find far too little criticism 
for our liking. 


8.15 





He has exceptional 


this small 
elbow-room ; 


“Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, still there’s the 
comment,” 

and the trouble with Mr. Gocch’s latest work is that, though 
the historical learning is mastered, the comment never comes. 
We ought to except, however, the introduction, which is cer- 
tainly critical, but is all too short. We should have preferred to 
see Mr. Gooch insisting throughout his narrative on the signifi- 
cance of the principles of nationalism at work, explaining why 
one thing happened and why another did not, indicating dangers 
and showing how they were or were not avoided. Moreover, 
even in his selection of countries for the study of nationalism his 
choice seems to be unduly arbitrary. He writes a good deal 
about Ireland, which presents many thoroughly false analogies 
to the other examples of nationalism, but he almost ignores 
America, says nothing about Russia before the Bolshevik 
revolution, and omits the several interesting examples to be 
found in Scandinavia. 

All examinations of nationalism are opportune now, as for 
good or ill the attempt is being made to reconstruct the world 
on the basis of nationalism. ‘The right of self-determination 
is assumed to belong to a group of people who can boast “ nation- 
ality.” But what is a nation and what is nationality ? Mr. 
Gooch, in his introduction, tells us that the core of nationalism 
is group-consciousness—the love of belonging to a particular 
community. Through the greater part of history, as he says, 
such a love of a national unit was “ an instinctive emotion rather 
than a doctrine.” Patriotism is, of course, as old as human 
association, and it has gradually widened its sphere from the 
clan and the tribe to the city and the state. But “ nationalism 
as an operative principle and an articulate creed only made its 
appearance among the more complicated intellectual processes 
of the modern world.” The rigid conception of the unity of 
Christendom under Empire and Pope was not favourable to 
national differentiation any more than the sway of the Romaa 
Empire had been. It was not till the system of mediaeval 
Europe collapsed under the assaults of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation that the sovereign state emerged as a dominant 
type. Finally, the doctrine of nationalism issued from the 


* Nationalism. By G. P. Gooch. London: The 5warthmore Press. 
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French Revolution, and since then the doctrine has been spread 
and refined upon until we behold it to-day accepted as an axiom- 
But what, we repeat, is nationality ? Mr. Gooch says :— 

“All attempts to penetrate its secrets by the light of 
mechanical interpretations break down before the test of experi- 
ence. The occupation of @ naturally defined territory, which 
supplies the simplest tie of affinity, will not carry us far; for 
the conviction of national unity is sublimely indifferent to 
rivers, mountains and even seas. Nor is identity of racial 
type an indispensable factor of nationhood ; for no race has 
ever been gathered into @ single Nation-state, while Great 
Britain and France, Belgium, Switzerland and the United 
States remind us that countries where national self-conscious- 
ness is most highly developed are peopled by men of different 
blood. Unity of language, again, despite its immense practical 
convenience, can hardly be described as a necessity with the 
example of Belgium and Switzerland, Canada and South Africa 
before our eyes. Religious unity, in turn, though a potent 
bond of union, above all in communities such as the Poles, the 
Irish or the Armenians which have lost or have never won 
independent political existence, becomes ever less essential 
with the growing secularisation of thought. And _ finally, 
common economic interests avail as little as forced obedience 
to a single ruler to achieve the birth of nation. 

Though neither the occupation of a defined area, nor com- 
munity of race, language, religion, government or 
interests are indispensable to national self-consciousness, each 
of these factors constitutes a powerful tie and tends to produce 
the cohesiveness and solidarity in which the strength of nations 
resides. Indeed in the absence of such connecting links it would 
be childish to expect a vigorous national sentiment. Yet, 
while admitting to the full the natural foundations of nation- 
alism, we shail never discover its innermost secret if we confine 
our scrutiny to the material plane. Its spiritual characteristics 
have become increasingly recognized since Mazzini, the noblest 
of its prophets, and are now axioms among thoughtful publicists 
in both hemispheres.” 

John Stuart Mill says that people form a nationality if they 
are united among themselves by common sympathies—sym- 
pathies which do not exist between them and others and which 


with other people. He adds that the strongest of all motives 
making for nationality are “identity of political antecedents, 
the possession of a national history, and the consequent com- 
munity of recollections, collective pride and humiliation, pleasure 
and regret connected with the same incidents in the past.” 
There is a singular coincidence between that and Renan’s well- 
known definition that what constitutes a nation is not identity 
of speech or race, but the fact of having accomplished great 
things in common in the past, with the desire to achieve like 
things in the future. 

Some of Mr. Gooch’s sketches of nationality in the making 
are admirable picces of summarizing. He shows that nothing 
binds people together who may be at sixes and sevens for 
internal reasons so much as an external threat. There could 
one to which we have frequently 





economic | 


working in combination, and it is difficult to say whether the 
unification of Italy would have come about without the service 
of any one of that notable trinity. 

If readers want more criticism of the dangers of nationalism 
than Mr. Gooch gives them, we advise them to refer to Professor 
A. E. Zimmern’s book, Nationality and Government, which was 
published a little more than two years ago. Professor Zimmern, 
like the late Lord Acton, does not regard nationality as a safe 
basis of government. Acton declared that the theory of nation- 
ality was “ more absurd and more criminal than the theory of 
Socialism.” Professor Zimmern, less vehemently, remarks that 
nationality is a condition of mind as opposed to Statehood, 
which is a condition of law. A purely nationalist solution of 
Eastern Europe would turn that part of the world into a medley 
of innumerable states which, like the States of Germany before the 
revolution, would tend not only to quarrel among themselves, 
but positively to invite interference. Nationalism is a good 
and a very real thing, but it cannot safely be exalted into a 
panacea. Men who have earned the right to be called statesmen 
have always been guided by experience and not by phrases. 

Other recently published volumes of the series called the 


| Swarthmore International Handbooks, to which Mr. Gooch’s 





| have had some connexion, direct or indirect, with India. 


book belongs, are: Patriotism and the Super-State, by J. L. 
Stocks ; Germany in Revolution, by L. E. Matthaei; Causes of 
International War, by G. Lowes Dickinson; Unifying the 
World, by G. N. Clark; Economic Imperialism, by L. 8. 
Woolf; and The Workers’ International, by RB. W. Postgate. 


| The price of each volume is 2s, 6d. net. 





THE RITCEIES IN INDIA.* 
Mr. GERALD Rircutz has made an interesting book about life in 
India during the reign of Victoria from the family letters of his 


make them co-operate more willingly among themselves than | father, William Ritchie, and from his own correspondence. 


Mr. Ritchie belongs to one of the best known of those British 
families which for generation after generation have sent their 
sons to serve in India. The elaborate chart appended to his 
volume speaks for itself. Out of a hundred and twenty-one 
persons named in five generations, descending from Dr. Thomas 
Thackeray, head-master of Harrow, who died in 1760, the majority 
Two 


| of Dr. Thackeray’s daughters married Indian officials—Major 
| James Rennell, Surveyor-General of Bengal, and James Harris, 


not be a better instance 
referred—than the surprising effect of Brunswick’s mani- 
festo during the French Revolution. Brunswick, in form, | 


offered to go to the rescue of all those loyalists and moderates 
who were being oppressed by the French Revolution. The 
result was quite different from what, logically, it ought to have 
been. The loyalists and moderates became acutely conscious 
from the moment of the manifesto that the sacred soil of France 
Frenchmen of the most diverse views made 
Well might Goethe, after the battle of Valmy, 
The same 


was threatened. 
common cause. 
remark that a new era of world history had begun. 
experience was repeated when British troops went to the help 
the Bolsheviks in Russia, 
It seemed unreasonable, 


of the Constitutionalists against 
Bolshevism was greatly strengthened. 
but so it was. 

Nationalism in every country flows into its own special mould. 
The history of German nationalism was quite unlike that of 
In the eighteenth century no European country was 
The change 


France. 
more cosmopolitan than the German States were. 
to a violent and aggressive nationalism was a highly conscious 
intellectual process. Fichte, who began life as a cosmopolitan 
and ended as a preacher of nationalism, was typical of the change. 
The case of Spain was different again. There we may notice 
the effect of geographical remoteness—the result of living in a 
peninsula. The resistance of Spain to Napoleon was fierce 
while it lasted; but when the invasion had been repelled no 
political effervescence remained such as there has been in Ger- 
many. Spain returned to her dynasty and her autocracy. 
Different, again, were the cases of Hungary and Bohemia. 
Men of action did for Hungary what scholars did for Bohemia. 
Italy is perhaps the most interesting example of all, for there 
we find the statesman, the soldier, and the political philosopher 








the chief agent at Dacca—while his son, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, the grandfather of the novelist, was a well-known 
member of the Company’s service who made a fortune by catching 
elephants. Nine out of the elephant-humter’s eleven children 
served in India or married Indian officials. Charlotte, one of the 
two children who did not go to India, married John Ritchie, a 
London merchant, and became the mother of William Ritchie, 
the chief personage in the book. William Ritchie was thus a 
first cousin of the author of Vanity Fair, who delighted to visit 
his aunt Charlotte’s comfortable house in Southampton Row. 
The late Sir Richmond Ritchie and his wife Anne Thackeray 
were the children of these cousins. 

William Ritchie, who was educated at Eton and Trinity, was 
reading for the Bar in a leisurely fashion when his father’s firm 
came to grief. He decided to go and practise at the Calcutta 
Bar in the hope of restoring the family fortunes quickly. He 
sailed in 1842, making “a very rapid” voyage in ninety-five 
days from the Channel to the Hooghly. 
before he left England, but warned his affianced and her family 

o - 
that he could not marry until he was earning £1,500 a year. He 
did not expect to be in such a position for at least five years, but 
he was married before he had been three years in Calcutta, 
thanks to his industry and personal popularity. In his earlier 
letters home William Ritchie had much to say of Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Governor-General, who was heartily disliked by 
and lost no opportunity of showing that he despised 
them. One anecdote refers to a famous proclamation :— 

‘*“Among the other rejoicings to commemorate our late 
successes in Cabul (of which not one particle of credit is due to 
him, as he was as near as possible frustrating the measures 
which his predecessor had laid for repairing the disasters there), 
he ordered in a magnificent proclamation that certain gates 
belonging to an Hindoo Temple at Somnath, which 800 years 
ago had been removed by the Mahommedan invaders to some 
immense distance, should manifesto was a 
bombastic imitation of some of Napoleon’s statutes—that the 
insult of 800 years should be wiped out, and the order ran that 
these gates should at every post thro’ which they passed be 


He had become engaged 


the civilians 


be restored—the 
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escorted by some of the most distinguished troops in the cam- 
Prien. the highest military honours would be paid them ... . 
Vell, the Hindus, poor people, in whose honour this was done, 
have quite forgotten, as you may imagine, the Musalman 
impertinence of 800 years back and for which they cared no 
more than for the flood, The population of the place is more 
than one half Mehommedans, who feel dreadfully insulted by 
this gratuitous revival of antedeluvian grievances, and the 
Temple of Somnath itself, from which the gates were carried, 
has, it now turns out, long since ceased to exist. The truth of 
the matter probably is that his lordship probably had read in 
some Gazeteer that at a certain place were some sandalwood 
gates which tradition said had been carried away, and without 
consulting anybody or pausing to inquire into the truth of the 
story, he gave this ridiculous order.’ 

Ritchie had no reason to complain of Lord Ellenborough, who 
received him civilly as a fellow-Etonian, but he found that the 
Governor-Gencral was a very arbitrary man, even in his dealings 
with military officers. The civilians gave the Governor-General 
a ball, which is thus described :— 


“ The bell wes a brilliant one (but cold, and I thought sad), 

and the great man’s speech, tho’ eloquent and full of fire, the 
most arrogant, despotic, and ungracious you can conceive. He 
spoke of himself as of a Being of superior nature to those around 
him—of the insanity of every man who ventured to withhold 
his admiration and awe for the Government of India—of the 
sacrifices he had made in coming here—the great man he was 
at home, the still greater he should be when he returned—the 
contempt he felt for patronage—distinction before the enemy 
being the first claim with him to advancement—his constant 
eecupation in looking for the best men, ete., and that with 
these sentiments if the society of Calcutta did not find his 
presence at the capital agreeable, * the fault is yours, not mine.’ 
All this, delivered in a fine loud veice, but with the gestures and 
tone of a man replying to a desperate philippic from his fiercest 
opponent instead of to the complimentary oration with which 
our excellent friend (for I've described him to you), Charles 
Prinsep, had proposed his health, made it certainly one of the 
most remarkable speeches I ever heard, especially as it was 
made to his entertainers, to people 9-l0ths of whom being 
merchants or lawyers, were entirely independent of his patronage 
upon which he gave us such a lecture. I must not omit in this 
description that he omitted any mention whatever of the ladies, 
beginning and ending his speech with the word ‘ Gentlemen.’ ” 
It is amusing to find that Macaulay's legal reforms were by no 
means welcome to the Calcutta Bar. At that time English 
barristers practised before the Supreme Court alone. The 
Company's Courts, with the Sudder Court of Calcutta to hear 
appeals, were staffed by the Company's servants who knew little 
law, and the pleaders were natives. Macaulay's Law Commission 
proposed to merge the Supreme Court in the Company’s Courts, 
upon which Ritchie commented :— 

“Macaulay, the most umpractical man that can be, and tho 
bitterest enemy of English law, being though a wonderfully 
clever fellow in other matters, having neither taste nor patience 
for his own profession, the bar, was the originator of this scheme, 
and his mantle has fallen upon a Mr. McCanceen [sic], a disciple 
of Jeremy Bentham’s, and a complete visionary. I do not 
believe there is a chance of their present scheme being carried 
through in anything like its present shape, for the good sense of 
an English Parliament would at once laugh out of the house the 
proposed College of Justice and ‘Code of Natural Law and 
Equity.’ 

The Government here (men in whose judgment in a matter of 

this kind not the least reliance can be placed), being most 
prejudiced in favour of the Company’s, that is their own officers, 
und patronage, and very ignorant on the subject, would probably 
sweep away the Queen's Courts altogether if they could, but 
happily that rests with the English Parliament.” 
Ultimately the Supreme Court and the Sudder Court were fused 
into the High Court in 1862, before which both English barristers 
and native pleaders could appear. Ritchie rose rapidly in his 
profession. He became Advocate-General, or leader of the Bar, 
in 1855 and in 1861 was appointed Legal Member of the Governor- 
General's Council. But his health was undermined by hard work 
in the trying climate of Calcutta,and he died in 1862 at the age 
of forty-five. Most of his letters during the Mutiny have been 
lost. His speech at a meeting held in Calcutta to thank the 
Qucen for assuming the direct government of India is noteworthy 
for its insistence on the fact that right-minded Englishmen have 
always regarded “the British Rule in this country as a trust 
committed to our nation by the Most High for the good of this 
country itself and for the good of our own also.” This is no new 
discovery of Mr. Montagu’s, as some people think. 

Mr. Gerald Ritchie’s own reminiscences of Winchester from 
Y866 to 1872, and of India from 1875 to 1896, fill the last third 
of the book. He was born in Calcutta in 1853 and has a clear 
recollection not so much of the Mutiny of 1857 as of the Naval 


He has 


Brigade which was landed for the defence of the city. 


some interesting things to say about the various places in Bengal! 
Bt which he was stationed, varying from the mud-flats of the 





ta Ls 
Hooghly to the wild hills round Kalimpong and indig. 
tations of Chapra, where Lord Macdonnell was er oo sea 
one is left with the feeling that much of the romance dies “i 
out of Anglo-Indian life with the passing of the Compan : on 
book is well illustrated with portraits. “ r 





THE PARLIAMENTS OF THE EMPIRE.* 
Sm Howarv D’Eevitt2 in his introduction to this volume 
notes recent developments of special interest and importance, 
For example, he tells us :— 

“In the area of more domestic concern, perhaps the most 
notable matter which has received treatment from all th 
Parliaments whose proceedings ere summarised (except the 
United Kingdom) is that of increased pay for Members of 
Parliament.” 
v r Mi " y, > > . 

Che arly, if you are to have pay ment of Members, you will, in 
times like these, have to grant increases. 

Very interesting is the account of the discussions on curreney 
and finance in the various Dominion Parliaments. Again 

. . . = ’ 
some of the things said in regard to Labour and to the Irish 
question are of great significance. When a Labour Member 
in the New Zealand Parliament condemned the so-called “ mjlj. 
tary occupation ” of Ireland, the Prime Minister gave Mr. Holland 

. . ie 
the Labour Member in question, what can only be described 
as an admirable “ dressing down.” Here are the words of the 
Prime Minister :— 

“The Prime Minister replied that the hon. member would 

find himself breaking the law one day, end then he would be 
in trouble. He strongly disapproved of what the hon. member 
was doing, not because there was a little industrial trouble in 
the country, but because the British Government was having 
serious trouble on account of difficulties in various parts of 
the Empire, in India and Ireland particularly. le was very 
strongly of opinion that the Empire must be kept together 
at any sacrifice and at any cost; he was certain that the 
majority of the people of the Domimion were with him in that 
opinion.” 
Here is yet anothersymptom of how, in spite of the lethargic or— 
shall we say ?—generous and moderate mind of the Englishman, 
the tide of feeling is sweliing against the brutal arrogance and 
perjured calumnies of the Irish extremists. 
Englishmen will wake up, and then, as always before, the said 
Trish extremists will go to cover with a scream. 

Before we leave the volume we must note the very interesting 
account of what we may roughly describe as the constitutional 
amendment proposed in the Parliament of the Canadian 
Dominion. It is, to constitutional students, deeply touching 
to see these great, necessary, and therefore perfectly legitimate 
developments taking place under the old noble and sonorous 
forms of Parliamentary procedure. We cannot resist a quota- 
tion :— 


Some day the 


“BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT. 
(AppreEss To His Masesty THE KIN@). 
On 24th June the Minister of Justice moved the following 
resolution in the House of Commons :— 
That a humble Address be presented to His Most Excellent 
Majesty the King in the following words :— 
To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty : 
Most Gracious Sovereign : 
We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects the 
Commons of Canada, in Parliament assembled, humbly 
approech Your Majesty praying that you may graciously 
be pleased to give your consent to submit a measure to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, to amend the British 
North America Act, 1867, in the manner following, or to 
the following effect :— 
An Act to amend the British North America Act, 1867. 
Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same as follows :— 
‘1. Section ninety-one of the British North America 
Act, 1867, is hereby amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing sub-section :— 
‘2. Any enactment of the Parliament of Canada other- 
wise within the legislative authority of the Parliament 
shall operate and be deemed to have operated extra- 
territorially according to its intention in the like manner 
and to the same extent as if enacted by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom.’ 
All of which we humbly pray Your Majesty to take into 
your favourable and gracious consideration.” 
It is with this magnificence of formal deference that the Dominion 
Parliaments, sovereign in all except name, tell us that it is 
necessary to alter their constitution in order to get an i 
jurisdiction :— 

“The particular matter that has brought this to our attention 
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nan 
is,” we are told by the Minister of Justice, “‘ the legislation 
which we may be called upon to enact and the regulations 
which it may be necessary to !mpose to govern Canadian aerial 
navigation. Any such legislation would necessarily have to 
deal with Canadian aerial navigators and the management of 
Canadian aircraft, and I think it is obvious that if doubt be 
suggested as to whether we can enforce those laws with regard 
to the opereti of any Canadian aircraft the moment it gets 
outside the actual limits of Canada, we would be put in & very 
dificult position. Now, it seemed to us better to settie tie 
ym once and for all.” 


yn 





questi 
We have said enough to show the value of this book. 
who feels inclined to be anxious about the Empire will lay it 
The book, in spite of its 
the true spirit of | 


Anyone 


down with his faith re-established. 
apparent “ offic ialism,” palpitates with 
Imperialism—the spirit not of dominion, but of liberty ; the | 
spirit which binds without friction and unites without strain. 
The Empire Parliamentary Association has great and lofty | 
aspirations, but it is doing even better than it thinks. We wish 
it and its able and enterprising secretary, Sir Howard D’Egville, 


all good luck in their venture. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
I7 was the habit of 
n to tack on to the tail of every drug they used a | 
To take a simple example, if there was Ipecacu- 
say, there must be Bicarbonate of Soda to correct 


EFFICIENCY.* 


1 doctors when they made out a 


the ok 








anha, let us 

its indigestibili So it is with books; nearly all books on | 
controversial subjects need to be taken with a “ corrigens.” 
But Professor Myers’s is a piece of work so well-balanced as to 


wn correction. He has written an admirable book, 


din Mind and Work! has given us something rather different 





g that has been written before. Best of all, perhaps, 
he has not treated his subject 


inythir 





reader's point of view, 


at devastating length. 
Some writers who deal with the question of industrial efficiency 
levotees of motion study and regard the mechanical speeding- 
up of work as the only means of attaining to a copious and 
efficient 
the question of fatigue and the workers’ reaction to various 
types of work. The third type—the political—cares only foi 
the relations of the employer and the employed, the questions of 
A fourth 
type of specialist has lately arisen who concerns himself almost 
lusively with the selection of the right type of employee, by 
n of mental tests of the These 
experts are apt to see no aspect of the subject but their own. 


mn 
L 


product. Other writers concern themselves only with 





Trade Unions and the methods and rates of payment. 


Simon-Binet type. 
)the politician the proper adjustment of wages is the root of the 
matter, either by profit-sharing or by some refinement of com- 

The students | 
of fatigue are sure that the proper adjustment of the mechanical 
circumstances of work, from seats and benches of the right height 
to hours of the right length, is going to cure all ills; while the | 
welfare worker pins his faith to pleasant occupation after work— 
the provision of facilities for private theatricals and lawn tennis. 
Professor Myers manages to see all these aspects of the life of the 
industrial worker, a life, up till now, we are all agreed, appallingly 


bined piece-work and minimum wage scheme. 


mismanaged by every one concerned, including the victim. 
But there is one protest we wish to register. Professor Myers, 
like his less broad-minded brethren and most contemporary 
thought, seems to the present writer to make one fundamental, 
They all seem to regard the 
regard the | 
a group of 
To them it 


if not obviously fatal, mistake. 
problem of industrial enterprise rather as one might 
question of sharing out a given set of rations among 
people with rather individual claims and desires. 

seenis more or less a question of balancing the Horlick’s Malted 


Milk Tablets against so many pounds of Plum and Apple, of 
adjusting the proportionate shares of pork and beans and of 
bully. That does not seem to the present writer the true view of 
an 
f human creatures in the battle for existence, the object of 
loyers and 


y—i.e., the world under the curse of Adam. The current way 


industrial enterprise. This might be defined as a co-operation 


emr 


employed being to wrest a living from a common 
enem 
of thinking is, of course, another aspect of the mistake that was 

generally made about the State, which is, or was, regarded as con- 

sisting of a great poo! of money, upon which various individuals | 
and groups of individuals had various claims. I 
Aid for Mothers: there ought to be Old Age 


ovided Schools. We have now begun to 


otate Pensions - 


there ought to be Pr 





* (4) Mind and Work by Chailes 8S. Myers of Loudon 
P 3 ‘ 9 Ver / in tld 
RK. M , . Lond s K 1 Jack i} 3 of 
Life, By Stephon Ward. -Oxtord: at the Unis 


| as the peruser of these tests might suppose, 
| that, as far as the theory of 


| short and very ably conceived. 


| aim is infinitely more ambitious. 
| much account of the more modern side of his study, he is not 


| metaphysical students of ethics. 


| title. 


There ought to be | 4! 


sec the other side of the question: There ought not to be such 
high Rates; there ought not to be a crushing Income Tax; a 
man ought to have the spending of what he can earn. Professor 
Myers and his colleagues must never forget that all their excellent 
schemes for the betterment of the ridiculously uncomfortable 
lot of the industrial worker do in the end depend on Messrs. 
Stubbs and Bullock running their enterprise at a profit and not 
at a loss. In other respects, Professor Myers’s book seems to us 
singularly well-balanced and informing. Particularly striking 
is his refreshing comprehension of the fact that it is no good to 
tell the working man, when he sees his employer’s wife rolled up 
in furs at the back of her Rolls-Royce limousine, that if the 
price of these furs and that limousine were distributed 
it might, with good luck, add sixpence a week to his wages. 


| . ° ° 
As an answer it appeals only to the rational part of a human being, 


and the sight of visible luxury appeals to a much more primitive 
part of that complex thing the mind, the subconscious. This 
took in the soft furs and the shining polish of the car; and while 
the mind may have been convinced, the subconscioveness has 
not all. 
rational answer may be ridiculous, or even tragic, but it is a 
fact. 


long unanswered is very seldom a wise proceeding. 


been answered at The insufficiency of the purely 


To leave a question which the subconscious has asked 
Somehow, 
probably under some disguised form, the psycho-analyst has 
proved to us, the subconscious will demand an answer. 

Mental Tests in the American Army" is a book which, while 
ijt is not like Professor Myers’s, intended for the practical 
employer of labour, will, for those who have studied the 
question, prove a valuable appendix to Professor Myers’s book. 
The mental tests were most ingeniously designed and worked 
out with great accuracy. If those who have had experience of 
the American Army in the Field do not quite agree that in 
prac tice the results of the elaborate testing were ve ry millennial, 


| they must remember that the opinion of the experts was by no 


Where is the in which 


more amiable forms of jobbery are not 


means invariably acted upon. 
nepotism and the 
found? If the American Army was not actually as wonderfu} 
we realize 


army 


must 
mental tests is concerned, an 


exceedingly valuable piece of work was nevertheless performed. 


| Whether their results were actually followed or not does not 


affect the validity of the tests themselves. They appear, as far 
as the reader can judge, to have vindicated themselves completely, 
and can now be applied in many spheres where they will have 


fewer rivals to fear. 


One last medicament completes the prescription. It is Mr. 
Stephen Ward's The Ways of Life®, to which space unfortunately 
allows us to do little more than draw our readers’ attention. We 


must just say, however, that here again is a work admirably 
It is perhaps less of a finished 
product than Professer Myers’s, but, if so, that is only because its 
Mr. Ward does not take very 


ereatly concerned with the subconscious, he even makes ene 


| or two fairly elementary mistakes in his account of mental 


functions. For example, he says it is by the eye that we origin- 
ally get our idea of the shape and spacial relations of things. 
This, of course, is an error, but his whole book comes as an 
admirable reminder to those who are absorbed in the newly 


discovered aspeets of the mechanism of thought, of how much 


| they have to learn from what we may be allowed to call the 


We hope to return to Mr. 


Ward’s theory of humour in another context. 


ARCHITECTURE.* 
Tux architect will disregard the foundations of his art as little 
as those of his buildings if he honestly strive to deserve his 
For such H. L. Warren's 


Foundations of Classic Architecture is evide ntly intended. 





artist-builders, Professor 


a 
mome- 


what statistical, text-booky and unde r-illustrated, it is never- 


theless vitalized by such a critical enthusiasm that it may be 
with ease, at te with keen interest. To 


read, if not any rate 
ones f origins by professions of 


. - , } 
excuse lf from the study « 


impossible to an 





modernism confesses to a seli-suificiency 
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rd, 
and which influence and inspire the whole subsequent develop- | Parthenon, and the Acropolis was covered with the smal} 


ment of architecture in Europe.” 


That is the concluding paragraph of the book and its apology. 

Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, and the Aegean are 
traversed, until the Dean of the Faculty of Architecture at 
Harvard presents us, almost with an obeisance, to the full 
flower of Greck art in the sublime buildings of the Acropolis. 
Politically, it will be remembered, the condition of Athens at 
the time of the miracle was, “‘on paper,” not so unlike that 
of modern England :— 


“The Athenians were stimulated by the sense of heroic 
accomplishment, and by the beckoning dream of a great future. 
The almost unbelievable success against the Persian world 

wer was the work of a combined Hellenism of which they 
Fad been leaders, and they presently found themselves at the 
head of a powerful league which gave permanent security 

ainst the Persians, which seemed even to promise Fagg 

ellenic greatness under the lead of Athens. ey were 
inspired by the recent memories of Marathon, of Salamis, of 
Platwa, and these were victories not in a sordid struggle for 
predominance against fellow Greeks, but had the new stimulus 
of a Greek union against the foreign invader. They were the 
victories of liberty, which preserved for Attiea, for Greece, 
—for Europe had they been able to comprehend it,—the freedom 
of the individual to develop in freedom, to express his ideals 
in his own way in the free air of democratic institutions, his 
liberty controlled and harmonized by devotion to common 
ideals and by a common ambition for the strength and welfare 
of his community. The victory of Greece against Persia was 
much more than the maintenance of independence against 
conquest, it was the victory of ordered democracy against 
ruthless, powerfully organized military absolutism, an abso- 
lutism which enforced order by suppression, and which in its 
conquest of the Greek cities of the ae shore had destroyed 
the great temples it was incapable of replacing.” 

One can read “ Germans” for “ Persians” easily enough, 
even if King George V. and Sir George Frampton are somewhat 
free translations for Pericles and Phidias. 

Yet, granted solvency and civilization, great architecture 
and great scuplture are, at any rate, less unlikely in Europe 
now than for some generations past. Of general principles 
Professor Warren writes :— 


‘** Beauty is the perfect expression of nature’s laws of order, 
of organism. And this sense of harmonious relationship will 
be felt by the trained mind, not only with regard to relation- 
ships merely visual or sensuous, but also with regard to those 
other relationships which have to do with the poetic expression 
of purpose, of material and structure, and of environment, 
which may be called organic. These are fundamental con- 
siderations. They transcend style and are applicable in the 
ps menage 7 of all styles. They apply to all forms of art, to 

l forms of beauty. They relate not only to the arts of design : 
to architecture, sculpture, painting, and the arts of handicraft. 
They apply also in their degree to music and to literature. 
They are the universal and fundamental principles of beauty, 
which is the appropriate and harmonious expression of truth, 
lovingly wrought out. If in architecture structural expression 
is more important than in some of the other arts of design, 
it is because in architecture the structure itself necessarily 
plays so prominent, indeed so dominant, a part, and because 
the architect necessarily deals with physical forces acting on 
comparatively so large a scale. These physical forces, the 
practical requirements of the strueture, the purposes more 
or less utilitarian of the building, these are the material out 
of which the architect creates his poem, his work of art. If 
in seeking for adequate expression he is sometimes lavish, 
sometimes bold, in his use of structural means, if now he em- 
phasizes this view of the structure, now that, this is his privilege 
asa poet! His success will be judged by the delicacy and the 
completeness with which he moulds his material into an organic, 
a unified, and an appropriate whole.” 


This is certainly an advance on Ruskin, who, making full 
use of it himself, yet denied to the architect “‘ his privilege as a 
poet ”’ and sought to tie him down to a set of quite arbitrary 
** moral standards.” 

What the world has lost at Athens is told with a brevity and 
lack of comment that'seem to confess the author’s anguish :— 

“There followed in the year 1686 the destruction of the 
Parthenon. The Venetians, under their general Morosini, 
were besieging the Turks, who to strengthen the fortifications 
at the entrance to the Acropolis had taken down piece by 
piece the Nike temple and built it into a new battery between 
the monument of Agrippa and the bastion of Nike. The 
Turks, believing perhaps that the Venetians would spare the 
Parthenon, used it to store each day’s supply of powder for 
their artillery. Morosini, learning of this, ordered his guns 
trained on the Parthenon and a German lieutenant of artillery 
serving among the mercenaries employed by the Venetians 
put a bomb through the roof. ‘The whole centre of the Parthenon 
was blown out and for days the fire raged. The Turks sur- 
rendered. The sculpture of the pediment was further damaged 
when Morosini tried to remove the horses of Athena and his 
workmen ty and broke them. The Turks on reoccupyi 
the Acropolis built a small mosque in the midst of the ruin 





houses and narrow streets of a Turkish settlement.” 

Since that black day of the destruction of the Parthenon 
German gunners have assured themselves of a unique and 
everlasting place in all histories of architecture. 





DANIEL BLISS.* 

We wish we had more space to devote to this exceedingly 
readable book. It will give great pleasure not only to those 
American and English people who know Syria and the work 
of the American Protestant College, but to all who are interested 
in the East. The interest does not even stop there, for the book 
is written with so much charm and spirit that the casual reader 
who picks up the book on a library table and begins to read it 
soon finds himself attracted by the humour and kindliness of 
the writer. After all it is the old story. It does not matter 
whether your theme is a bucket or a battle, if you are self. 
interested and have got that uncanny power over words which 
seems born in some men and enables you to transplant your 
interest to the minds of your readers and make it grow, Al] 
we can do is to put up a signpost and to remind people that this 
is not a made-up biography, though it has been carefully edited 
by Dr. Bliss’s eldest son, the well-known missionary and anti- 
quarian and, we might well have added, Syrian statesman, 
Dr. Daniel Bliss tells the story of his life and work in his own 
words. The book is an autobiography written at his home at 
Beirut and begun in his eighty-second year. There is something 
extremely restful and benign in the manner and matter of 
the narration. 

As a footnote we may say that, like so many missionaries jn 
the East, Dr. Bliss seems to have known a good horse when he 
saw it. At any rate, and unless the camera has flattered very 
much, the snapshot of Dr. Bliss on his horse shows that, some- 
where or other, he got hold of a “ good ’un.” But when one 
does get a good Syrian Arab, there is no better “ ride” in the 
world. Besides, as they say in Ireland, always buy a Priest’s 
horse. 





FICTION. 


INNISHEENY.t 
Ture are very few writers capable of extracting humour from 
the present situation in Ireland; and if George Birmingham 
has succeeded it is due in great measure to his choice of a scene 
the conditions of which are exceptional. In Carrigahooly the 
great majority of the inhabitants are avowed Sinn Feiners, 
but outrages and reprisals are unknown ; the R.I.C. are treated 
with suspicion, not unmingled with respect, and the Protestant 
rector, the narrator, is so popular that the fishermen are anxious 
to secure him as a mascot when they go out with their nets, 
The motive of the story is the visit of a learned antiquarian, 
anxious to explore an outlying island for Celtic relics. Dr. 
Floyd is suspected by the District Inspector as a Sinn Feiner and 
revolutionary ; the natives suspect him as a revenue officer in 
disguise, for the island of Innisheeny is the headquarters of an 
illicit distillery of whisky, the products of which are supplied 
to the local publicans. It remains to be added that the anti- 
quarian has a lovely daughter, and that the rector, who has the 
only sailing boat available for transit to the island, is beguiled 
into lending it to the Floyds by the persuasive charms of Miss 
Molly, and himself accompanies them on their quest. Readers 
of Spanish Gold and The Search Party can guess in general terms 
the use which George Birmingham is likely to make of these 
materials, and they will not be disappointed. The author is 
concerned more with the topsy-turveydom than the tragedy 
of Ireland, a country in which, as he tells us, lakes and pools 
are generally to be found on the tops of hills, not, as elsewhere in 
the world, in valleys and hollows, adding, “ There is nothing 
really surprising about this to anyone who knows Ireland. It is 
simply an illustration of the truth that nothing in Ireland obeys 
ordinary laws.” This is the keynote of a story in which the 
imbroglio is ultimately peacefully settled, after the failure of 
diplomatic means, by a collusive burglary in which the District 
Inspector of Police is an accomplice. Those who read the book 
carefully will not fail to notice that beneath the veil of extrava- 
ganza there is a good deal of impartial and subacid satire directed 
against all parties. It is full of good things and shrewd obiter 
dicta, but events have moved rapidly since it was written : the 
exceptional conditions on which it is based are those of the 








* Reminiscences of Daniel Bliss. Edited and Supplemented | by his Eldest Son. 
London and New York: Revel. 
Innisheeny. By George A. Birmingham. London: Methuen. [8s. 6d. net.] 
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Jand not of to-day but of yesterday, and the acute contrast 


Ire ae a. ne 
between urgent realities and this witty tour de force. inevitably 


detracts from the enjoyment of its perusal. 





Lady Lilith By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
net.) Whether or not it is the fault of the public who, appar- 
ently, never allow an author who has successfully produced a 
book of one kind to try his hand at anything different, it is 
certain that Mr. Stephen McKenna has as yet only produced one 
type of book under a variety of names. The family resemblance 
of his heroines, Sonia and Lady Barbara Neave, is exceedingly 
close, and exactly the same world is depicted in Lady Lilith as 
in the earlier books. It is not a particularly edifying world, 
though the descriptions thereof possess a certain sparkle and 
gest which Mr. McKenna’s writing has not yet lost. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether readers will welcome the announce- 
ment that this book is “ The First Part of the Sensationalists,” 
and that two more sections may in due time be expected to 
appear. After all, why should the reader be content with 
Mr. McKenna’s inventions when he can read about “the 
sensationalists ’’ in the pages of Colonel Repington’s and Mrs. 
Asquith’s diaries, where all their names are published in full ? 

ReapABLE Noves.—The Countess of Lowndes Square. By 
E. F. Benson. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. net.)—A collection of short 
stories arranged under headings which indicate their subjects. 
The stories are not up to Mr. Benson’s usual level, though one 
or two of them are quite entertaining.——Savitri. By Marjorie 
Strachey. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—A series of ingenious 
sketches of primitive people taken from various sources which 
are indicated by the author at the end of the book. The stories 
are full of colour and romance, and are presumably intended to 
distract the reader from the hard facts of everyday life.—— 
The Lady of the Lawn. By W. Riley. (Herbert Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A novel of the Yorkshire dales. ‘*‘ Miss Barbara,” 
who fills the title réle, and of whom the author gives a charming 


picture, is anelderly lady of dominating character——The Great 
Impersonation. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—Readers who think from Mr. 
Oppenheim’s hints in the first chapters that they have 


fathomed the mystery of ‘“ The Great Impersonation ” will 
find themsleves much deceived and bewildered later on in the 
book. The plot is exceedingly ingenious.——The Breathless 
Moment. By Muriel Hine. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
A story in which the heroine defies conventional moral law 
with unpleasant results to herself. The 
defined, and there is a specially charming study of the heroine’s 
old nurse. 


characters are well 


POETS AND POETRY. 


« ... NEWMARKET FAME.”’* 
Mr. MASEFIELD’s new poem is the story of a steeplechase, and 
he has treated his subject in as technical and expert a way as he 
did that of fox-hunting in Reynard the Fox. 
three-card-trick men, jockeys, stablemen, trainers, and bookies, 
and a good deal of technical talk about horses. Artistically, 
the point of the poem is its expression of that exultant joy which 
is the prize of galloping and jumping. Why does riding hard 
remain, in spite of all mechanical inventions, one of the most 
wonderful physical joys of which man is capable ? Is it because 
here we have speed linked with a sense of adventure and achieve- 
ment brought by the constant improvisations of balance that 
horse and rider must have perpetually ready ?_ Is not balance, 
equilibrium, poise, one of the great sources of joy in most of 
the arts? No two jumps are quite alike ; no two horses are 
quite alike. Whatever horse you ride, however well you know 
him, a fair-sized jump presents to horse and rider a new problem : 
the going, take-off, landing, the lengthening or shortening of 
stride, pace, and the rest of it. With each solution of the suc- 
cessive problems comes the joyful rise and sweeping plunge of 
the jump itself. Perhaps the heady pleasure that is the 
prize of speed has seldom been better described than in the 


We have gipsies, 


following passage :— 
“A tide of horses in jury flowing, 
Beauty of speed in glory going. 


And away and away and away they went, 
A visibie song of what lite meant. 

Living in houses, sleeping in bed, 

Going to business, ali seemed dead, 


* Right Koyal. By Jobu Masefleld, Londou: William Heinemann. (6s. net. ] 





Dead as death to that rush in strife, 

Pulse for pulse with the heart of life. 

‘ : ¥ . 

For to all,’ Charles thought, ‘ when the blood beats high 

Comes the glimpse of that which may not die ; 

When the world is stilled, when the wanting dwindles 

When the mind takes light and the spirit kindles, 

One stands on a peak of this old earth.’ 

Charles eyed his horses and sang with mirth. 

What of this world that spins through space ? 

With red blood running he rode a race, 

The beast’s red spirit was one with his, 

Emulous and in ecstasies.”’ 
There is a Russian proverb which says that in three places may 
aman find joy: in the books of wisdom, in the arms of a w oman, 
and on the back of a horse. Surely the third joy has never 
been more perfectly described. But Right Royal is a long 
narrative poem, and in such a work the writer sets out to do 
many other things besides giving the reader fine lyrical passages. 
Perhaps it is only the present reader’s prejudice for hunting 
as against racing that makes him think that of Mr. Masefield’s 
two sporting poems, Reynard the Fox remains the better. 
They are rather alike in some respects. 
there are passages which belong to the school of the description 
of the travellers in the Prologue to the ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
In Reynard the Fox people are touched off with an extra- 
ordinarily sure hand as they come to the meet. There is Richard, 
the doctor's son, a “ jolly youth ” 


For example, in both 


“ As merry as a yearling is 
In May-time in a clover patch.” 
Then, again, there is the Anglo-Indian Major 
“ The Major being hot and heady 
When horse or dinner was not ready. 
He was a lean, tough, liverish fellow, 
With pale blue eyes (the whites pale yellow), 
Moustache clipped toothbrush-wise, and jaws 
Shaved bluish like old partridge ciaws. 
When he had stripped his coat he made 
A speckless presence for parade.” 
The women, for the most part, are handled with as much cer- 
tainty and insight as the men. There is nothing quite so good 
in Right Royal as this gallery of portraits. We feel that the 
poet, not unnaturally, very much preferred the country people 
that he met at the meet to their more astute brothers of the 
racecourse. 
is completely true and expressed with admirable economy :— 


There is, however, one passage of description that 
1 } 


“Dick Cappell came from a London Mews, 
His fleshless face was a stretcht skin sheath 
For the narrow pear of the skull beneath. 
He had cold blue eyes, and a rnouth like a slit, 
With yellow teeth sticking out from it. 
There was no red blood in his lips or skin, 
He’d a sinister, hard, sharp soul within. 
Perhaps, the thing that he most enjoyed 
Was being rude when he felt annoyed. 
He sucked his cane, he nodded to John, 
He asked, ‘ What’s brought your lambkin on ?’ 
These people are surely worthy descendants of the lawyer wha 
was busy and who yet seemed busier than he was, and of the 
Reeve who rode 
“upon a full good stot 
That was all pomelé grey and heighté Scot.” 
Mr. Masefield by the by, must, we think, be as fond of this 
couplet as is the present writer, as we notice that in each of his 
The weather—cloud, 


poems he introduces a “ pomelé” cob. 


sun, wind,and shower—is given more prominence and is better 
conceived in Right Royal ; but to balance this, the unsuccessful 
passages are decidedly worse than those in Reynard the Fox. 
There is, we believe, nothing in Reynard the Fox as bad as the 
three following lines :— 

‘Sue. The thing is done, and being done, must be. 
You cannot hedge. Would you had talked with me 
Before you plunged. But there, the thing is done.” 
Another fault it seems 
the 
monotonous, 


The opening lines are almost as bad. 
to the present writer to possess, which incomparable 
Reynard the Fox does not: it is a little In the 
hunting poem we see the run partiy from the pomt of view ot 
the fox. The reader is allowed to see the very convincing workings 
of the vulpine mind; but the see almost entirely 
through the eyes of the hero who 1s riding it. It would have 


‘chase we 


been a pleasant change it we had been allowed to witness part 
of it from the grand stand, where the heroine is waiting in great 
This unity of tone makes the reader 


fee! that the piece is rather ! 


anxiety for the result. 
ong. 


; certainly one of the 


and 


As a * gallopuig poem,” however, it 


best in English. “How we Brougut the Good News 
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Lindsay Gordon’s “ How we Beat the Favourite,” the two 
rivals which most obviously come to the mind, are both 
much less ambitious and philosophical. In neither case do they 
follow the Greek fashion of uniting the subject of the poem 
to the grand procession of tho constellations of making a poem or 
play something that is just short of being a parable of some 
wider aspect of human life. The psychology of horse and man 
is exceedingly elaborate. Mr. Masefield has indeed been greatly 
daring in this respect, and his machinery of dreams and of the 
“helpers and servers” is really very effective. But, when all 
criticism is made, and though we believe Right Royal will not 
finally be judged as good a poem as Reynard the Fox—surely 
the best sporting poem in the language—we feel sure that any- 
body who is fond of horses must derive a great deal of pleasure 
and exhilaration from it. It covers, too, a field till now untouched 
by the philosophically minded. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








[Notice in this eolumn docs not ily preclude subsequent review.) 








Forty Days in 1914. By Sir F. Maurice. Second Edition. 
(Constable. 21s. net.)—We may call attention to the second 
edition of this very able book on the opening stages of the war 
because the author, who finished it in November, 1918, has now 
revised it in the light of the numerous German and French 
books which have since appeared. Sir Frederick Maurice 
adduces fresh evidence from the German side, especially from 
General von Biilow, to support his contention that ‘“ the advance 
of the British Army across the Marne on September 9th was one 
of the decisive factors of the issue of the battle of the Marne.” 
The enemy were retreating on that critical day before General 
Foch could deliver his counter-stroke in the centre. General 
Foch’s resolute defensive had served its purpose in foiling the 
Gorman plans; his attack proved unnecessary. 


We havo received a further batch, twenty-eight in number, 
of the useful Handbooks prepared under the direction of the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Office for tho Peace Conference 
and published by the Stationery Office. The most important 
of these gives an account of the political and economic situation 
in the Persian Gulf (2s. net), tracing the long diplomatic process 
by which Groat Britain has secured complete ascendency in 
this region so as to prevent any foroign interference. The last 
treaty mentioned was mado with Ibn Saud of Nejd and Hasa 
on December 26th, 1915. Six handbooks doal with Portuguese 
Africa; the San Themé and Principe volump states that in 1913-17 
48,925 “indentured labourers’ were imported from the main- 
land and 27,220 repatriated, and that the death-rate among 
them is from 8 to 10 per cent., while it is still highcr among 
their children. Other volumes deal with the French, Portuguese, 
and Dutch East Indies, with New Guinea (Papua) and the 
Falklands, with the Guianas, British Honduras, St. Pierre, and 
Greenland. One wonders what the Peace Conference could 
wish to know about Greenland. 


International Scholarship. By Sir F. G. Kenyon. (H. Mil- 
ford, for the British Academy. 1s. 6d. net.)—The Director of the 
British Museum dealt in his presidential address to the British 
Academy, reprinted in this pamphlet, with the question of 
resuming relations in the field of scholarship with those who had 
been our enemies. The question has been much discussed of 
late. But Sir Frederick Kenyon’s temperate conclusions will 
commend themselves to most people. ‘ English scholars are 
entitled to some indication that German scholars desire the 
resumption of relations; that they recognize that an obstacle 
stands in the way of any cordiality in such relations ; that they 
regret the obstacle, for the existence of which there may be 
excuses, though not justification; that they do not, in short, 
hold such opinions of England as must make sincere and genuine 
relations impossible.” The “obstacle” referred to is the 
notorious manifesto issued by ninety-three of the leading German 
scholars at the outset of the war and never withdrawn. 


The Metric Committee appointed by the Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies to consider whether the metric system should 
be compulsorily adopted in this country reported against the 
proposal. Its Report (Royal Society, 1s. net) is a very lucid 
statement of the arguments for and against the metric system 
and contains some useful suggestions for simplifying our weights 





a 
and measures and encouraging the concurrent use of metrio 
and British units in statistics. The Committee jis strongl 
opposed to any interference with our coinage. It rejects rie 
favourite theory that children would learn arithmetic more 
easily if we had only a decimal system. The Committee would 
however, make the use of the metric system compulsory “ with 
as little delay as possible” in the fine chemical and drug trade 
and in prescriptions. 





Guide to Carlyle. By Augustus Ralli. (G. Allen and Unwin, 
2 vols., 42s. net.}—Mr. Ralli evidently holds that Carlyle 
retains many followers. For them he has taken the trouble 
to analyze all Carlyle’s writings and to supply critical comments 
and a lengthy biography, together with a very full and usefy 
index. The analysis of Frederick, for instance, fills a hundred 
and sixty pages. Now if one wanted to find, say, Carlyle’s 
account of Kolin or his Shooting Niagara, Mr. Ralli’s index 
and his analysis supply the exact reference very quickly. We 
are therefore grateful to him for his patient industry. Tho 
analyses are interspersed among the biographical and critical 
chapters, which are carefully written, and end with the reminder 
that Carlyle, for all his violence and pessimistic moods, preached 
a message of hope. 


Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. Edited by 8S. E. Winbolt, 
(Bryce. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is an excellent little book, and will 
be thoroughly liked by all who care for what Byron described 
with contemptuous bitterness as the Lakes School and the 
Cockney School of poets. Wordsworth and Coleridge led the 
former, and Leigh Hunt and Lamb the latter. The book is 
full of extracts from the works of these poets and prose writers, 
but they are arranged under a new plan. That is, the editor 
does not finish with one writer and then go on to another, but 
groups his comments according to the progress of the years. A 
word must be said as to the illustrations, which are most admir- 
ably selected, and will in many cases be new t the reader; 
for example, the fascinating sketch of Leigh Hunt in his eager 
youth. Another delightful sketch is that of Coleridge in 1812 
from a drawing from the life by J. Dawe. One cannot doubt that 
it is exactly what the ‘ Prophet of Highgate” looked like in 
the earlier part of this stage of his life and before he reached that 
maturity of moist benevolence and metaphysics so cruelly and 
amusingly described by Carlyle. Another delightful 
picture is that of “ A Grecian in 1816.” Tho “ extracts” from 
the three writers are very well chosen, and much of the prose 
will be new even to well-read people. 


very 


A Thousand and One Notes on “A New English Dictionary.” 
By G. G. Loane. (Surbiton: Philpott. 5s.)—Mr. Loane, a 
well-known lexicographer, deserves the thanks of those who use 
“Murray ” daily. He has noted in the course of his reading a 
number of words used in senses which ‘‘ Murray ”’ overlooks, and 
also many quotations amplifying the history of certain words. 
In printing these in a neat pamphlet Mr. Loane has done a 
real service to the study of English. Mr. Loane says in his 
preface that the English Association rejected his book “ without 
inspection.” We should imagine that the Association was 
unable to consider the possibility of printing the book for lack 
of funds. When the Oxford Dictionary is complete, as it should 
be in a few years, the editors of any supplement will find Mr. 
Loane’s collections extremely useful. It is interesting, for 
example, to know that Shakespeare did not invent the phrase 
“the King’s English,” which was used by Wilson in his Arte 





of Rhetorike in 1553, and that the unhappy word “ elicitate,” 
used in 1647, was revived by Meredith in Richard Feverel. 
In a Green Shade. By Maurice Hewlett. (G. Bell. 6s.)— 


A book of essays on rural and literary subjects. Quite excellent 
for, say, reading in bed, but Jacking in that quality which gave 
to Mr. Hewlett’s earlier romances their unforgettable glamour. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :-— 


Q. Horati Flacci Carminum Librum Quintum. A Rudyardo 


Kipling et Carolo Graves Anglice Redditum et Notis Adornatum 
edidit Aluredus D. Godley. 
——The Evolution of Revolution. 
Experiences of a Dug-Out. 
(Constable. 


(Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net.) 
By H. M. Hyndman. (Grant 
By Major- 
18s, net.)——The 





Richards. 21s. net.) 
General Sir C. E. Callweil. 
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Tanganyika Territory. By F. 8. Joelson.- (T. Fisher Unwin. 
Gis. net.)——Giovanni della Robbia, By Allan Marquand. 
(Princeton University Press and H, Milford. 8 dollars net.) 
_—The Case of Requisition : “In Re” a Petition of Right of De 
Keyser’ s Royal Hotel Limited. By Leslie Scott, K.C., and Alfred 
Hildesley. (Clarendon Press. 16s, net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND. FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Alexandrow, English-Russian Dictionary, 8vo.......... (L. B. Hill) not 30,0 
Annual Practice, 1921, 2 vols., (Sweet & Maxwell) net 50/0 
Bedwell (C. E. A.), Australasian Judicial Dictionary, roy 8vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 35/0 
Cardinall (A. W.), Natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 


ASEAN perk ir eererey eran (Routledge) net 126 
Chesterton (G. K.), New Jerusalem, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Crowther (S.), Why. Men Strike, cr 8V0O.............0005- (Harrap) net 7/6 
Cynn (H. Hueng-Wo), Rebirth of Korea, cr 8vo.......... (S.P.C.K.) net 10/6 
Devillers (R.), Dynamics of the Aeroplane, trans. by W. J. Walker (Spon) net 21/0 
Douglas (C. H.) and Orage (A. R.), Credit Power and Democracy, cr 8vo 

(C. Palmer) net 7/6 


Emery (G. F.), Income Tax Acts as they Affect the Public (E. Wilson) net 21/0 
Freund (Ilda), Experimental Basis of Chemistry (Camb. Univ. Press) net 30/0 
Fritch (F. E.) and Salisbury (E. J.), Introduction to the Structure and 





Reproduction of Plants, SVO..........ccssscessccccces (G. Bell) net 15/0 
Garner (J. W.), International Law and the World War, 2 vols., 8vo 
’ (Longmans) net 72/0 
Gatley (C. C.), Law and Practice of Libel and Slander, roy 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 42/0 
Gibson (W.), Coal in Great Britain, 8vo................ (E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Gleason (A.), What the Workers Want, &vo.............. (G. Allen) net 18/0 
Grey (T.), Life of the King of the North and Sonth Kamari'a (leffer) net 14/0 
Guedalla (P.), Supers and Supermen, 8vo..............062- (Unwin) net 15/0 
Havell (E. B.), A Handbook of Indian Art, 8vo............ (Murray) net 25,0 
Heaton (H.), Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, Vol. 10, Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Henderson (I. F. and W. D.), A Dictionary of Scientific Terms, 8vo 
(Gurney & Jackson) net 18/0 
Hodge (A. C.) and McKinsey (J. O.), Principles of Accounting, &8vo 
(Camb. Uniy. Press) net 18/0 
Indian Co-operative Studies, ed. by R. W. Ewbank, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Jenness (D.) and Ballantyne (Rev. A.), Northern D’ Eatre-castcaux, Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Kirk (K. E.), Some Principles of Moral Theology, 8vo....(Longmans) net 150 
Landon (J. W.), Elementary Dynamics, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Levi (R.), Billiards for the Million, We kctesnasevesaasas (Simpkin) net 12/6 
Saat Ca B.S PN, DUG. an cacciciccvanescceean (Longmans) net 17/6 
MacIntyre (it. G.), Other Side of Death, The, cr 8vo....( Macmillan) net 8/6 
Marquand (A.), Giovanni Della Robbla, 4to....(Oxford Univ. Presse) net 35/0 
Mathieson (W. L.), England in Trensition, 1789-1832, 8vo.. (Longmans) net 15/0 
Menzies (Mrs. Stuart), Modesn Men of Mark, 8vo.......... (Jenkins) net 21/0 
Mountain (Craft, ed. by Geoffrey W. Young, 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 25/0 
Newberry Bible (Holy ible), er 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 18/6 
Newbolt (H.), A Naval liistory of the War, 1914-1918, &vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Oesterley (W. 0.) and Box (G. H.), A Short Survey of the Literature of 
Rabbinical and Mediaeval Judaism, cr 8vo............ (8.P.C.K.) net 12/6 
Peloubet's Select Notes on International 8. S. Lessons, 1921 (T. French) net 10/0 
Pollard (A. F.), Evolution of Parliament, &vo.......... (Longmans) net 21,0 
’rokosch (b.), Elementary Russian Grammar (Camb. Univ. Press) net 13/6 
Raymond (KE. T.), Mr. Balfour: A Biography, 8vo........ (Collins) net 12/6 
Reid (Sir G. A.), Prevention of Veoereal Disease, cr vo (Heinemann) net 15/0 
Skaife (8S. H.), Animal Life in South Africa, cr BVO...... (Blackwell) net 15,0 
Thomas (D. L. and L. B.), Kentucky Superstitions, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Valentiner (W. R.), Art of the Low Countries: Studios, 8vo (Moring) net 10,6 
Wilshere (A. M.), net 25.0 


Principles of Equity, 8vo...... (Bweet & Maxwell) 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 





TO OUR 





Piease note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 


THE “SPECTATOR,” 
No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


LIBERTY 
CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
LINEN 


from 
IRELAND 
LINEN Manufacturers, 


In times of lincn shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 
headquarters—where linen is made. 

Write for List No. 40 P. 


BELFAST. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = £24,459,031. 














A 1796 Remedy for Indigestion 


An announcement which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
of February 16th, 1826, describes an Absorbent Lozenge for 
the relief of Heartburn and Acidity prescribed by the celebrated 
Dr. Jenner and supplied by Messrs. Savory & Moore. The 
announcement is reproduced as a reminder that Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges are still made by Savory & Moore in 
their a form, and are recognized as a thoroughly reliable 
remedy for these common complaints :— 

“ ABSORBENT LOZENGES for Heartburn and Acidity in the Stomach, 
Acidity and Heartburn are amongst the most common symptoms of stomath 
complaints ; persons of weak and nervous constitutions, and those who have 
been intemperate in their living suffer more particularly from these affections, 
which cause restlessness, lowness of spirits, debility, and irregular state of the 
bowels, giddiness, gout, &c. &c. It is now thirty years since Dr. Jenner pre- 
scribed these Lozenges, which afford in the above cases a speedy relief; and 
while the ingredients are agreeable to the taste they are fully adequate to the 
purpose for which they are intended.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemista. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :—~ 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to the King, 1434 New Bond Street, London, 


DR. JENNER’S 
ABSORBENT LOZENGES 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR O:FrL 
Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 

Strengthens 
THE HAIR. 
Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 


provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray's 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 


REFORMED INNS. 





ASK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 166 Inns 
and Hotels managed by the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, Ltd. ‘lake {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6°4 Ian Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Itd., St. George’s House, 193 
Regent Street, W. I. 


If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your. life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
Bs will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 
Lond Street, W.1, during next week, cach Sale commencing at one o'clock 
recisely :— 
NOVEMBER 22ND AND 23RD.—VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS AND DRAW. 
INGS (framed and in the Portfolio), the property of the late Edward Barrett 
Exq., of Morland House, Beckenham (sold by order of the Executors), and ol 
other collectors. 

NOVEMBER 24TH AND 25TH.—CHOICE MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
LITHOGRAPHS (framed and in the Portfolio), including the property of the 
late Edward Barrett, Esq., Morland House, Beckenham (sold by order of the 
Executors); of Dr. J. W ng, the Mount, Guildford ; of Frank E. Bliss, Esq., 
“1 Holland Park, W.; of the late Edward Bond, Esq., 43 ‘Thurloe Square, 5.W, 
(sold by order of the Executors) ; and of Sir J. Rickman Godlee, bt., K.C.V.O., 19 
Wimpole Street. : 

NOVEMBER 24TH—26TH.—PRINTED 
SCRIPTS, including the property of the late A 
Eton: of the late Sir R. W. P. Beauchamp, Bt.; of Li 
of Clement K. Shorter, Esq.; and of the Rev. J. O. 
Vicarage, Northants. 

Ewch Sale may be viewed two days prior. 






BOOKS and a few MANU- 
C. Ainger, Esq., M.V.O., M.A., of 
mel F.C. Darby, bsg. ; 
Hichens, GQuilsbcrough 





Catalogues may be had, 
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FOR SALE. 
me 2 © 2 § Q UV AR E. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices. Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephone, ciectricity and gas, separate boiler for hot wator. and 
gas cooking Plate as woli as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate sizo yet dign'fi«! sad 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 





Apply to Mesars. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, 8.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 2040 





N IDLANDS.—High-Ciass Prep. School for Sale or Partner- 
ship, 36 boarders at high fees. Profits over £1,250 net. Beautiful 

remises and grounds, Vendor's Frechold. Capital required in cash, £3,000 or 
alf-Share, £4,000. Investigated and recommended by F. C. Needes.—-F UTURE 

CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 











APPOINTMENTS, &e., VAGANT AND WANTED. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
"© jteaadeaiaalies OF TECHNOLOGY. 
APPOINTMENT 


OF PRINCIPAL. 
The Education Committee of the City of Manchester and the University of 
Manchester jointly invite applications for the Office of Principal of the Municipal 
College of Technology. 

Salary £1,500 perannum. There is no Bonus. 

Particulars of the duties required and forms of application may be had from the 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, on receipt of a 
Stamped, addressed, foolseap envelope. 

The last day for the receipt of applications is Monday, December 12th, 1920. 

Canvassing members of the Committee either directly orindirectly willdisqualify 
8 candidate for appointment. 

SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education. 

November, 1920, 


(oR NWALL EDUCATION ~ COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, well qualified in Freach. 
Ability to take woodwork # recommendation. 

Salary ‘pending the adoption of the Burnham Report/ £180-£350, according 
to previous experience and qualifications. 

Forms of application may be obtained, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, from the HEAD MASTER, County School, Callington, to whom they 
should be returned as soon as possible. 

Education Departinent, 

County Hall, Truro. 
17th Novenber, 1920. 


(oRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





Wanted in January an ASSISTANT MASTER to take Geography throughout 
the School. Teaching of Singing and Woodwork strong recommendation. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £180-£350, according 
to previous experience and qualifications. 

Applications and testimonials to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 


16th November, 1920. 
ee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications ior the post of ORGANISER 
of the Bedford College Extension and Endowment Appeal. 

Experience of organizing and appeal work desirable. 

The post is open both to men and women. 

Latest date for receiving applications December Ist. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College for 
Women, University of London, N.W.1. 


Q JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 
kK) Wanted for next January, a PERMANENT MASTER to take University 
Scholarship and Army Class Mathematics, and TWO other PERMANENT 
MASTERS, of whom one must be a Priest in Holy Orders, and the other fully 
qualified to coach and superintend the School Cricket Elevens, to teach ordinary 
form subjects to Middle Class Forms. All three masters will be resident, and 
must be unmarried, under 40, communicants of the Church of England, and 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or London. 

For further particulars with regard to salary, duties, &c:, apply to the Rov. 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


| gee WANTED JANUARY. (1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mod. Lang. Se. Genl. Form. (2) PREP. SCHOOLS, Specialists and 
Juniors. (3) SECONDARY SCHOOLS, all Subjects. MANY SENIOR aad 
JUNIOR POSTS, good salaries. (4) Chaplain and Form work, with Games. 
Prep. Sch. nr. London, from £200 res. (5) Private Tutor, good Maths., with Sc. 
or music, from £250 res. (must be married).—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCI- 
ATION, Tutorial Dept., ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 


ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL (GIRLS), WATFORD. 
Wanted, in January :— 

(1) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach English throughout the 
School, and some Scripture. Experience essential. Degree desitable. 

(2) RESIDENT MUSIC MISTRESS. Pianoforte, Class Singing, Ear Training. 
Experienced. Well qualified. 

Churchwomen. Salary in each case according to qualifications and experience. 
The Schoo! is recognized as an “ Efficient Secondary School.” 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S': CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH.—Wanted 
for next term, TWO ASSISTANTS to take between them History, 
Geography, Latin, Junior Maths., Drill and Games. The School is co-educa- 
tional, and is run on the lines of the New Ideals in Education. Every encourage- 
ment is given to experimental werk. The Drill post is resident.—Application 
to be made to the CO-PRINCIPALS. 


OLIDAY TULOR required (South Kensington district) 

from December 18th to January 12th for boy of twelve years of age 

who is very backward in Writing, Arithmetic, and Reading, and requires about 

two hours’ tuition per day in these subjects, rest of day to be used visiting Museuins 

and places of interest and sports. Only gentlemen with first-class credentials 

eed write, stating experience and terms,to Box 803, SAMSON CLARK & CO., 
TD., 58 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 

































(KOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING op 
YORKSHIRE. - 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


HECKMONDWIKE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURIN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. BOURING 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS ANU ORGANIZER IN PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES. . 

Applications are invited for the abeve-mentioned post from candidates who 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics. . 

‘The salary will be according to the new Burnham Scale for Graduate Assistans 
Mistresses—i.e., £225—£15—£400. Allowance made for previous experience 
in secondary schools. ” 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPAR (MENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned not later thay 





Mondays | 29th November, 1920. 
Cam assing will be a disqualification. 
I ADY MANNERS SCHOOL, BAKEWELL. 
APPOINTMENT OF “HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors invite applications for the Head-Mastership of the above 
School, which will be vacant at the end of this term, December 15th. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 28 and 40, and Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary not less than £600 per annum 
pending the settlement of the Derbyshire County Council Scale in connexion 
with the Burnham Report. 

There are 278 boys aad girls in the School, and the average of the last three 
years is 268. ‘There are 37 boarders entered for next term, and very suitable 
schoo! house premises are available. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the uadersigned, to whom candidates 
are requested to send their applications, with copies of not more than three 
testimonials of recent date, marked ‘* Head-Mastership,” on or belore 29th 


November, 1920. 
Cc. J. BOWMAR, 


Bursar and Clerk to the Governors. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SUUTH AIPRICA, 

(University of South Africa.) 

The Council of the College invite applications ior a LECLURESHIP ig 
PHILOSOPHY. Tho conditions of appointment will be in accordance with 
the regulations of the Union Department of Education. Preference will be 
given to an applicant with a good knowledge of modern Psychology. The 
successful applicant will be required to enter on his duties at the commence- 
ment of the Academic Year 1921 (Feb. 15th), or as soon therealter as possible, 
Salary £400 per anaum, risiag after two years’ service by annual increments 
of £25 to £500, plus temporary war bonus, at present £27 per annum if single 
and £121 per annum if married. Allowance for passage. Pension fund. Appli- 
cations, stating qualifications and experience, with three testimonials (copies) 
and references, should be addressed to The Right Reverond LISHOP CORNISH, 
D.D., Redcliffe, Walton by Clevedon, Somerset (from whom further information 
may be obtained), and should reach him on or before November 29th. 

ONDON ASSOCIATION for the CARE of the 
MENTALLY DEFECTIVE, QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, 5.W.1, 
invites applications for January for posts of ASSISTANT WOMEN 
ORGANIZERS, for visiting, supervising aud placing in employment of defee- 
tives. Experience of social work essential, knowledge of Industrial conditions 
desirable. Present scale oi salary, including increases, £180, rising £10 to £220, 
—Application torm from SECRETARY, to Se returned by November 29th. 
EQUIRED by conten’ woman, LITERARY, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, or POLITICAL WORK, not ia London. Practiced organizer, 
writer, and speaker. Minimum salary, £200 p.a.—Box 1037, The Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


| igo COLLEGE, OXFORD.—ACADEMICAL 
CLERKSIIIP vacant, bass voice (not baritone).—lor particulars 
apply to the DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


Underwood, Bakewell. 


} HODES 














NDEXING, CATALOGUING, &c.—Trained, experienced 
Worker (woman), B.A. Lond., good knowledge French, seeks POST for 
above or any higher clerical work.—W.TU RN ER,20 Minster Road, Cricklewood. 


DVERTISER and Wil, both with exceptional business 
references and qualifications, open for suitable JOLNY POSLTION.— 
Box 1036, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 
tawe---- AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 5s. 10d, post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 








LECTURES, &o. 
ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road (‘Theosophical Free 


Reading Rooms), Tuesdays at 8 p.m., on “Some Problems of the 
Present.” Fridays at 3.30 p.m.,on “ The Litting of the Veil.” Admission free. 
—For full syllabus of lectures apply SECRETALY, as above. 


TEYHEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE, 
Mortimer Halt, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (near Queen’s Hall). A course of 
PUBLIC LECTURES on “ Universal! Brotherhood ” every Tuesday at 5 p.m 
November 23rd, Speaker: Major H. BARNES, M.P., on * Position and Prospects 
of the League of Nations.” Solo Pianist: Isobel Gray. Admission free 
MUHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Intsoduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery ot the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Seeret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECLALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Address 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street. Grosvenor Square, London, W. |. 


YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. oe SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxi. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’ 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymuastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its owa 
unds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
he Course beginsin October.--¥urther particulars on application toSECRETARY. 
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—_—— 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
it’s Park, N.W.1. 


SOHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOGY. 
‘council of Bedford College invite applications for the ebove scholarship, 
Bedford College to be awarded In December, 1920. The scholarship, 
two years, is open to women hoiding a University degree or its 
date for receiving —otetiom November 27th. For further 
fformation apply the SEORETARY, Bedford College, N.W. 1. 


BEetris & ® COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

on. There js also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 @ year for three years 

are for competition at an examination held annually in April. 

Session began, October 6. For Calender and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead N.W. 3. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
msn and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. KE. LAWRENCE. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 
jp SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c. ‘Three years’ course. 
GOOD APPOINTME } AFTER TRAINING. 
——— LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
gre trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over % years 
apd includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, cc. bees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply DECKK TARY, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
fostruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. re: 
Marketing, Fruit-preserviny.—For ‘iiustrated prespectua apply PRINCIPALS, 


GIRLS’ 


The © 

~ a r for 
glue £10 a yea 

- uivalent. Latest 


























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 


Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 

ome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED  185v 








Principal Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
aapes { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GIENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





GNES, LADY ELTON, contidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
uwcough education ior Gentlemen’s Daughiers oaly. Entire charge oi Children 
with parents abroad. Resident tramed Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
ea.—For illus. Prospectus Anply Princimal, Miss Wiltehier 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transierred from Hampstead. Principal : Miss CON DER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good gardeu. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


MN\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downe sed sea 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Term began September 23rd. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel 


? Gravshott 
TOWN, 














= 





S* MARY’S HALL, KEMP 
Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., 
London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
7a COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating Thoroughiy good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 
ASTERTON SCHOOL, 
KIRKLY LONSDALE, WESTMORELAND. 





BRIGHTON. 











Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum. 

Application for prospectus should be wade to the Headmistress, Miss M. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb 


Bee a 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Giris. Tele.: ‘*‘ Watford 616." 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senlor and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the jormation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. ss 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical ‘Lripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“TIXHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 
of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 

ee regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 

—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London. W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 18 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 wonths. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared 
for Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. 
Early a ag should be wade. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


rELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. by 








Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


was Ss 2 2s eS 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wariord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 428. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 


-_ 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
PND 1 ‘ ‘ 
| needa 04-1 Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 83. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


K LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Sarristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2 


WITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 
formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 

three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention.— Address, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
es ores FOR BOYS AND 





GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of tees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





Telephone: 5053 Central. 
YNCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable iformation 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils. locality preferred, -unge 
of tees, &c.) to 
T UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tie 


teaching statis of the most important schools, and thus abl+ 
to supply information difficuit to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD S'1l,, LON LDON,W.1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines). 


(jHolcE OF SCHOOLS 


AND TUTORS. 








Advice free of charge wili Le given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS THRING AND CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1 Tet., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications {rom qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schoois, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 





SS 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, & . 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 





UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their maz- 
kets.— Write, Manager, Eldop Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., 1.0.4. 


rAVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy 
and despatch, Is. per 1,000. Carbon copies, half-price. — MONA 

STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 18. 

|} E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 

demand. Learn how to write them, and Karn while you learn. Three cheques 

by one post was the gratifying expericnce of a recently enroiled student.— Write 

to =o ree booklet “ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 











TRAININGSCHOOL, “ditoriai L. 22 Chancery Lane, London W.C. 2. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


a 
A Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position oa West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Kesident Physician (ML.D.). 


Telep. : 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for 


Dec. 9, Egypt and Palestine, 8 weeks, 285 gns. Feb. 4, Great Cities of 
Italy, 30 days, 79 gns. Feb. 17, Algeria-Tunisia, 31 days, 98 gns. March, 
Sicily and Calabria, 35 days, 98 gus.—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.5., 
159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


gentlemen and _ ladies. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the resiCences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free ou application to Mr. A. V STOR EY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar $q., W.C.2, 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original worg 
from £2 26. Specimens sent fre.—HENRKY Bb. WARD. 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 
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ARGAINS in Writing and Typing NOTE-PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, CARDS, &c. Send 1d. Stamp for Freo Samples.— 
G. ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
entres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
Sirect from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years. 


LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
. effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
ig 3s. = or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 
Road, Sheffield. 


Learn the Secrets of 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS! 


Join the ranks of well-paid contributors. Interesting booklet free on 

request. Describes our unique Postal Course—How to Write, What 

to Write About, Where to Sell. Make your spare hours profitable ; 

earn while you learn! Editorial guidance and free advisory service for 
students. Real training. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 858), 22 Bedford St., Strand, London W.C. 2. 
































———— —==== 3 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furnituro in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,vt¢.. 238-241 Tottenhamcourtra..W.1. 


——— 











Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


anless you help us to eradicate their diseaso and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our race. 182 Babies already have been 
born free of venereal disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatmont there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


El 








* SPECIAL OFFER OF 
CHOICE PORT 


AT PRE-BUDGET PRICES 


“ROYAL CROWN” om 
(Invalid’s Port) . 


Fine old Tawny, spiendid nutty flavour, 
soft and generous. 


“CROWN BANQUET ” 80/ 
(Anti-Gouty) ss 


Tawny, very dry, fine banquet and great 
character, 


“IMPERIAL CROWN” 90/- 


(Vintage Type) 
The choicest dessert Port obtainable, rare body | 
and bouquet. A sample case containing 4 bottles 
ef each of the above may be obtained for £3 18s. 6d., 
cased and delivered. We stock all the best 
SHLIPPER’S WINES. 





WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST AND LIST OF 
MiXED CASES. 


CHARLES ELLIS & CO. | 


Established 1831. | 
BRICKHILL LANE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C. | 
| 























The Black Man’s Burden 


The African negro to-day is no longer in his infancy, yo 
has begun to go to school, and to fit himself for his 
providential place in the life of the world. 


The Bible Society has been one powerful instrument in his 
emancipaiion and education. 


When the Society was founded in 1804, no book of Scripture 
had been published in any indigenous African speech. To-day 
the Society’s list of versions includes 150 African languages 
and dialects. Practically all of these were first reduced to 
written form for the purpose of Bible translation. 


In Africa the education of the negro population has been in 
the hands of missionaries. The printed vernacular Gospels, 
which the Bible Society provides at nominal rates, are used 
as indispensable primers and text-books in nearly all mission 
Schools. 


The Society has its Bible Houses and Superintending 
Secretaries at Port Said, Tangier, Lagos, Cape Town, Johannes. 
burg and Kampala, besides maintaining depots at a score of 
other African centres. Through these channels the Serip- 
tures aro distributed, by missionaries and colporteurs, so as 
to reach the greater part of the continent. 


The Bible Society holds an indispensable place in carrying 
out the redemption of Africa. It helps to lighten the black 
man’s grievous burden—by breaking down barriers created 
through the confusion of tongues—by making intercourse 
easy with the outside world—by setting up new moral and 
social standards—by promoting justice and _ friendship 
between different races—by distributing throughout Africa 
that Book which contains the key to tho kingdom of heaven. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 





50 NEW MOTOR LIFE-BOATS 


is the building programme of the Royal Nationa! Life-Boat 
Institution. They will cost, with their Houses and Slipways, 
OVER £500,000. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to provide them and to maintain this 


GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is supported 


ENTIRELY BY FREE GIFTS? 


(There 1s no subsidy from the State.) 


Motor Life-Boats COST MUCH MORE, but, where the condi- 
tions of the foreshore are suitable for their establishment, they 
can SAVE LIVES which otherwise would be 


DOOMED. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary, 
Royal National Life-Bout Institution. 


22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


GSLDANS 









— 


a 









~ 


ae 


R) WORLD'S STRONGEST 


UBBER BANDS 


Stretch them as far as you want and even 
then there is something in hand. No weak spots 
anywhere. Thin little bands that take the 
place of string; thick broad bands that have 
the resistance of rope—and ail grades between. 

Of Stationers everywhere. Insist on 
“L.G. SLOAN’S RUBBER BANDS.” 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Cle Plenw Corner’, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


“ 
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The Secret of Being 
a Convincing 1 alker 





How I Learned it in One Evening 


“ Have you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan? MHe’s been made 
secretary of the company !” 

This news quickly brought me to 
the little group which had gathered 
in the centre of the office. 

I could hardly believe my ears. 
I knew Jordan was a capable fellow, 
quiet and unassuming, but I never 
would have selected him for any 
such sudden rise. I knew, too, that 
the Secretary of the Great Eastern 
had to be a big man, and I wondered 
how in the world Jordan secured the 
position. 

The first chance I got I walked 
into Jordan’s new office, and after 
congratulating him warmly I asked 
him to give me the details of how 
he jumped ahead so quickly. His 
story is intensely interesting 
that I am going to repeat it as 
closely as I remember. 


sO 


“Till tell you just how it happened, 
George, because you may pick up a 
point or two that will help you. 


“You remember how scared I used to 
be whenever I had to talk to the chief ? 
You remember how you used to tell mo 
that every time I opened my mouth 
I got into trouble? You know how 
confused I used to be every time I met 
new people? I couldn't say what I 
wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any 
possible chance to learn how to talk 
I was going to do it. 


“T bought a number of bookson public 
speaking, but they seemed to be meant 
for those who wanted to become orators, 
whereas what I wanted to learn was not 
only how to speak in public, but how to 
speak to individuals under various con- 
ditions in business and social life. 

“A fow weeks later, just as I was 
about to give up hope of ever learning 
how to talk interestingly, I read an 
announcement that Dr. Frederick Law 
had just completed a new course in 
business talking and public speaking 
entitled ‘ Mastery of Speech.’ Tho Course 
was offered on approval without money 
in advance, since I had nothing 
whatever to loso by examining the 
letters, I sent for them, and in a few days 
they arrived. I glanced through tho 
entire eight lessons, reading the headings 
and a few paragraphs here and there, 


so 





By GEORGE RAYMOND 


and in about an hour the whole secret 
of effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had 
always lacked confidence, why talking 
had always seemed something to be 
dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest 
thing in the world to ‘ get up and talk.’ 
I learned how to secure complete attention 
to what I was saying, and how to make 
everything I said interesting, forceful, 
and convincing. I learned the art of 
listening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being 
funny at the wrong time, I learned how 
and when to use humour with telling 
effect. 


“The most wonderful part of the 
lessons were the actual examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to 
meet every condition. I found that 
there was a knack in making oral reports 
to my superiors. I found that there was 
a right way and a wrong way to present 





OTHER COURSES 


The Principals of the A B C Correspondence 
Schools will also bo pleased to send you any of 
their following famous Courses on 3 days’ 
approval. You pay only if you are satisfied, 
and then only 35s., the full price of the Course. 
No offer could be fairer. Put a x where 
required. 

{ }] Super-Salesmanship. 
] Dr. Blackford’s Judging Character. 
Mr. Purinton’s Personal Efficiency, 
David M. Roth’s Memory Course, 
Voice Production. 


or a Prospectus of 


ae 
ts 


{] ABC Method of Drawing. 

{ ] Thelwall’s Rapid Piano Course. 

{ ]) Mr. ©. Poulten’s Story-Writing and 
Journalism. 

{ ] Hieroglyphic or Greek Method of Life 
Drawing. 16s. 

{ ] Thelwall’s Piano Sight Reading. 

{ ] Picture Playwriting. 

{ ] Popular Botany. 30s. 

{ ] Guide Book to Childhood Encyclopedia 

904 of Training. 21s. 





complaints, to give estimates, and to 
issue orders, 

“IT picked up some wonderful points 
yabout how to give my opinions, about 
how to answer complaints, about how 
to ask the bank for a loan, about how 
to ask for extensions. Another thing 
that struck me forcibly was that, instead 
of antagonising people when I didn’t 
agree with them, I learned how to bring 
them round to my way of thinking in 
the most pleasant sort of way. Then, 
of course, along with these lessons there 
were chapters on speaking before large 
audiences, how to find material for 
talking and speaking, how to talk to 
friends, how ito talk to servants, and 
how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first 
evening, and it was only a short time 
before I was able to apply all the prin- 
ciples, and found that my words were 





beginning to have an almost magical 





effect upon everybody to whom I spoke. 
I began to acquire an executive ability 
that surprised me. I: smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my 
talks with the chief I spoke clearly, 
simply, convincingly. Then came my 
first promotion since I entered the 
accounting department. I was given the 
job of answering complaints, and I made 
good. From that I was given the job 
of making collections. When Mr. Buckley 
joined the Officers’ Training Corps I was 
made secretary. My salary is now £1,500 
a year end I expect it will be raised this 
year. 


“And I want to tell you honestly 
that I attribute my success solely to 
the fact that I learned how to talk to 
people.” 


When I sent for Dr. Law’s Course, 
I found it to be exactly as Jordan had 
stated. After studying the eight simple 
lessons I began to sell to people who 
had previously refused to listen to me. 
After four months of record-breaking 
sales during the dullest season I received 
a wire from the Chief asking me to 
return to the city office, and was appointed 
Sales Manager at almost twice my former 
salary. I know that there was nothing 
in me that had changed except that 
I had acquired the ability to talk where 
formerly I simply used “ words without 
reason.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the Principals of Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking of the result, once you 
have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how yeu can, in one hour, learn 
the secret of effective speech under all 
conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course for free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely write 
a postcard, and the complete Course will 
be sent, prepaid, at once. If you are 
not entirely satisfied, send it back any 
time within three days after receipt, 
and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are pleased, 
as are the thousands of other men ant 
women who have taken the Course, 
send only 35s. in full payment. You take 
no risk, and you cc. everything to 
gain, so write now before this remarkable 
ofier is withdrawn. 75,000 men and 
women ordered Dr. Law’s Course during 
the last few months. Write to the 
Principal, 


LAW’S MASTERY of 
SPEECH COURSE 


The A B C Correspondence Schools 
94 Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4 
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Now Ready. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the November, 1920, 
Quarterly Supplement (price 1s. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS © 


ENTITLED 


“THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK,” 


Which deals fully’ with the course to be adopted by the prudent 
investor. The Quarterly Supplement contains comprehensive 
up-to-date details of 100 specially selected securities, covering 
the whole available field of investment—from Government 
Loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Co mpanies—toge:her 
with a number of useful tables and hints of value to everyone 
concerned with the remunerative employment of capital. 


(PRICE 1s. POST FREE) 


on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 
The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





[  _--__— 


AMARANTH 


ANNU LAMA A A 


ea!!!" Wh In NAHI! HAI tm MUNN 


TimE & TIDE 


A Weekly Review dealing with matters of current interest— 
politics, industry, and the arts—in a new and live manner. 


SPECIAL ENLARGED 
BOOK REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


on 





FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19th. 
~~}. Order from your Newsagent, or can be 
EVERY obtained from Smiths’ and Wymans’ PRICE 
FRIDAY Bookstalls or from Time & Tide, 4 | 
[88 Fleet Street, E.C. 4 iia 
ee 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD Ss. 


An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
iuterest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE ZON 6s. 


A book that will stagger many minds, but will 

enlighten all thinking people who seriously con- 

template the present day with feat and suspense. 
Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Autior of 
“Progressive Creation,” “* Progressive Redemption,”’ “‘ Theou Sophia,”’ &c, 











Obtainable trom the Publishers 
W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 5-ii Paterncater Row, London, E.C. 4; 
or direct tron the Author ; 13 St. Alban’s Koad, Moseley, Birmingham. 





NOTICE,—ihe INDEX Ww the SPECTATOR w published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday wm January 
ond July. 














CONSTABLE: a SELECTION 


Colonel Repington’s Diary 

6th Impression printing. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
Princess Blucher’s Diary 

An English Wife in Berlin. 7th Imp. 19s, 
The French Revolution 
By Mrs. Wesster. 3rd printing. 21s. net. 


Walter De La Mare’s Poems 


Collected Poems. 2 Vols. 27s. 6d. net. 

A Child’s Day. Illustrated by Carine and Witt Canty 
7s. 6d. net P 

Peacock Pie. 


net. 
The Ronald Balfour Omar 


Omar Khayyam. With Drawings in Colour and Black and 
White by a new artist. The sensation of the year. 21s. net, 


Arthur Rackham’s Illustrations 











net. 








‘Illustrated by W. Heara Rosrnson. 12s. 64 








Snowdrop. By the Brothers Griwm. 20 Coloured Plates, 
l7s. 6d. net. 

Hansel! and Grethel. By the Brothers Grimm. 20 Coloured 
Plates. 17s. 6d. net. 

Little Brother. By the Brothers Grimm. 12 Coloured 
Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

Some British Ballads. 16s. net. 


Charles Murray 


In the Country Places. Cloth. 





6s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 





Hamewith. Illustrated by A. 8. Boyp. 10s. 6d. net. 
Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow 
By Frances Pirr. Numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Education Department and After 


service e and 





“tw enty- r-five 
Sir 


Government 
teachers’ 


Reminiscences of 
for 





years’ struggle rights. By GEORGE 
Kexewicu, K.C.B. 21s. net. 

Experiences of a Dug-Out 
By Major-General Sir C. E. Cattwett, K.C.B. Frontis- 
piece. 18s. net. 


Sir Stanley Maude 


The authorised memorial biography of the conqueror of 
Baghdad. By Major-General Sir C. E. Cantwett, K.C.B. 
lilustrated. 2is. net. 


W. T. Massey’s Palestine Trilogy 


The Desert Campaigns. Illustrated by James McBery. 
6s. net. 








Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


How Jerusalem Was Won. 2\1s. 
Allienby’s Final Triumph. 21s. 


Europe and the Faith 


By Hivaire BELLoc. 17s. 6d. net 


A History of the Chartist Movement 


net. 
net. 














By Junius West. Introduction by J.C.Squrre. 16s. net. 
From Persian Uplands 
By Frepericx Hate. 10s. 6d. net. 
Hunting the Fox 
By Lorp WIiLLOUGHBY DE Broke. 10s. 6d. net. 
Darkwater 
By W. E. B. Dusois, 10s. 6d. net. 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


By J. N. Forxet. A new translation with Notes and 
Appendices by C. SAnrorp Terry. 16s. net. 


Santayana 


Little Essays Drawn from the Writings of George Santa- 
6d. 








yana. Ed. by LoGaN PEARSALL Situ. 12s. net. 
Character and Opinion in the United States 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 10s. 6d. net. 


Shelley and Calderon : 


And other Essays on Spanish and English Poetry. 
By SatvaporR bE Mapariaca. 15s. net 








CONSTABLE &Co., Ltd., 10-12 Orange St. Loadon W.C. 2. 
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-MACMILLAN’S LIST 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Irish Fairy Tales. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “‘ The Crock of Gold,” 
&c. With 16 Plates in colour and other Illustrations in 
black-and-white by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


Ordinary Edition. Fcap. 4to. 15s. net. 
Edition de Luxe. Limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. 
£3 3S. net. 





History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vols. IX. and X.— 
1813-1815. With a separate volume of Maps and Plans 
illustrating the 2 Vols. 8vo. {4 4s. net. 

The Spectator:—‘‘ We must congratulate Mr. Fortescue on 
the completion of his history of the British Army up to Waterloo. 
It is a masterly work, planned on a grand scale and executed 
with boundless industry and skill in the course of a quarter of 
a century.” 


A 


2 
2 


Children of the Slaves. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Manchester Guardian;—"“ There is no other book like this 
in modern English literature which so eloquently mirrors the 
soul of the black man, and, in fact, the soul of the white man too 
in his relationship to the negro. Mr. Stephen Graham has 
portrayed the children of the slaves of the Southern States with 
a master brush, and every stroke he has made throughout his 
absorbing 300 pages evokes a note cither of sympathy or indig- 
nation.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 73. 6d. met per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 

TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

The Captives, 
A Novel m Four 
Crown 8vo. 7 


s. 
) 

Thomas Hardy’s 

Uniform Edition. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. 

net each. Pocket Edition. 22 vols. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

4s. 6d. net. Limp leather, 6s. net each. The Wessex 
Edition. 22 vols. Cloth extra, 8vo, 1os. 6d. net each. 


THIRD EDITION. 
The Development of European 
Polity. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK, Author of “ The Method of 
Ethics,’’ &c. Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Parts. HUGH WALPOLE. 


6d. net. 


By 


Works. 





Introduction to the Study of the 


Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., D.C.L. Eighth Edition. 
12s. 6d. net. 


8vo. 








CANON WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


Fellowship with God. 


By Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., D.Litt., Canon of 
Westminster. Crown 8vo. net. 


6s, 





The Other Side of Death : A Study 


in Christian Eschatology. 
By RONALD G. MACINTYRE, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Secrets of the Self. 
Asraér-i-Kudi, a Philosophical Poem). By SHEIKH 
MUHAMMAD IQBAL of Lahore. Translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes by REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for 

post free on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO. LTO., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








Presentation 


—==— 


By the late Captain FRANCIS N. W. HITCHINGS, 


Queen's (Royal West Surrey) Regt. 
APEPI AND NEFERTARI 


A Tragedy in Two Parts. 
I’cap. 4to. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A fine drama based on Egyptian History.” 
(With Portrait of the Author.) 


heavy 


NELSON’S LIST 


Second Impression, 


Francis and Riversdale Grenfell 


A Memoir by JOHN BUCHAN. 


With a Preface by Field-Marshal LORD GRENFELL, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Cloth, 15s. net. 

“The book is one that for many a year to come will be an inspiration and @ 
guide to the youth of England.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

* There is hardly a page that is not bright with the colour of episode or pers 
sonality. Their career is aa absorbing story, even if it were nothing else; but 
tells more of the young Englishman and his ideals than many volumes of natioi 
psychology.’’—The Observer. 

















The 51st (Highland) Division 
WAR SKETCHES. Introduction 
by NEIL MUNRO. 


Two Editions. 42s. net and 15s. net. 

An extensive series of Illustrations by Frep. A. Farre.y, 
who spent many months with the Division in close touch with 
the military operations, 

_“* All friends of the incomparable 51st everywhere will rejoice in this interesting 
pictorial record of their doings by a Scottish etcher who was attached to them as 
Official artist.”—The Scotsman. 

“The book is a worthy memorial of the glorious deeds performed by this 
Scottish Division.”—The Dundee Courier. 





Commercial Airships 
By H. B. PRATT and ARCH. WILLIAMS. 
Fuily illustrated. 15s. net. 
The first book in any language dealing with the commercial 
airship. 





A History of the War 
By H. C. O'NEILL. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
A comprehensive history in a single volume of over 1,000 
pages, maps, plans, and index. As a reference book. it will be 
invaluable. 


The Long Road to Victory 
JOHN BUCHAN’S ANNUAL. 


By Various Writers. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ To say that it is John Buchan’s Annual is to recommend it enough.” 
—T he Graphic. 
** A book for every one, young or old, who loves drama and adventure.” 
—The Church Family Newspaper. 
Not a single 





“We read Colonel Buchan’s Annual with growing admiration. 
page is dull A stirring story splendidly told.’’—Jrish Times. 





EDINBURGH LIBRARY 
2s. 6d. net. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 
By G. M. TREVELYAN. 


These three volumes cover the truly great part of Garibaldi’s 
career, and have been regarded ever since their first publication 
as among the masterpieces of modern political biography. 





Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unification 
By Countess E.. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


NELSON’S 
NEW AGE 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


3s. 6d. 
10 Vols. net, Cloth 


Well illustrated, reliable, compact, up to date, mexpensive. 
2 Vols. Vols. I. to IV. 
per month. ready. 
** Remarkably well done. A fine investment for the young student.” 
—The Christian World. 
“Thoroughly trustworthy and up to date. In these days of dear paper anj 
costs it is indeed a remarkable piece of publishing enterprise.” 
The Scoteman. 
n the guide to the work. 
~Neweastis Chronicle. 














* Facts without verbiage is the motto that has be« 





London: ROBERT SCOTT, PATERNOSTERK ROW, E.O, 4, 








THOMAS NELSON & 
(Incorporating T. CO. and E. U. 


SONS, LTD. 
JACK, LID) 
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THE YELLOW POPPY 


‘By D. K. BROSTER, 

Author of ‘““SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD,” &c. 

“ Of unflagging interest.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“It abounds with action.”—Western Morning News. 

“Told with a great deal of charm.”’—Scotsman, 

“‘ Outstanding for its exquisite tenderness.”—Church Times. 

“A very human tale with a delightful ending.’"—Jrish Times. 

“The right romantic ring.’’—Athanaeum. 


Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. net. At all Libraries. 


NAILS 


By EDITH LANE and FANNY MACNAMARA, 
deals with The Woman Question from the woman's point of 
view. Truth says :—‘‘ A book which, while it will certainly be 
read with approval by most women, may be read with profit by 
most men. It ought to set men thinking.” 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. At all Libraries. 


oo _ 


A first novel, with good plot and characterization. 


FIRE AND WATER 


By MARWIN DELCAROL 
The story of a winter holiday in Egypt ; of strange memories 
in a land of mystery ; and of how a broken romance was renewed 
and made perfect. 
Crown 8vo. 














gs. net. At all Libraries. 


THE PASSIONATE SPECTATOR 
A NOVEL. By JANE BURR. 


An amazing book, . . 





“Certainly it is impressive. 
brilliantly written.’’—£ve. 

“Most ably written. . . . Miss Burr is a stylist, with frank 
and original ideas."’"—Notts Guardian. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. In demand everywhere. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.,3 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 





? 
H. F.& G. WITHERBY’S 
ei Now Sonte. ire 
A NATURALIST IN HIMALAYA 
By Capt. R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C., LMS. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 16 page Illustrations. 18s. net. 

The Times says :—‘ It will interest all who have a special 

taste for natural history.” 


By WALTER KIDD, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Demy 8vo. 280 pages. 80 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

A contribution to the discussion of one of the factors of organic 
evolution. Various characters of the higher animals are so 
treated as to afford additional evidence for the origin of the 
initial stages of variations from use, disuse, and the action of 
environment, 


LIST 


Ready Shortly. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MAMMALS : 


A Short Manual for the Use of Field Naturalists, 
Sportsmen, and Travellers, 


By AIWIN HAAGNER, F.Z.S., &c., Director National 
Zoological Gardens of South Africa. 
DEMY 8&vo. ft NET. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


326 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I. 


SANDS & CO. _ 








THE GREENWAY. A Novel. 
By LESLIE MOORE, Author of 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. net. 


THE BANSHEE. ~ 


The Ghost Woman of Ireland. Authentic Tales. 
By ELLIOT O’DONNELL. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


VITALISM AND SCHOLASTICISM. 
a4 Hy a WINDLE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 


“Peacock Feather.” 


Price 








London : 15 King St., Covent Garden. 





SAMPSON LOW 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1926 
Founded by FRED T, JANE. 22nd Your 1920 
Copiously illustrated. £2 2s. net. on 

An enlarged, amplified edition (brought out under the direction 
of Mr. Maurice Prendergast). This Encyclopedia of the Navieg 
of the World is an indispensable work of reference, and hag 
now been brought thoroughly up to date. Ready Dee. 1st, 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S 
AIRCRAFT, 1920 


Founded by FRED T. JANE. Eleventh Annual Tague 
Fully Illustrated. 2 2s. net, 
This edition is much enlarged and contains many hitherto 
secret details relating to the uses of aircraft, and gives also the 
latest type of commercial aeroplanes. Ready next week, 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S 
TREASURE 7s. 6d. net, 


By JEFFERY FARNOL, Author of “‘ The Broad High. 
way,” “ The Amateur Gentlemen,” “* The Money Moon,” &¢ 
“That born romancer Mr. Farnol has done the treasure 
business soundly.” —The Graphic. 
“The work is one of absorbing interest, and will rank high in 
the estimation of the admirers of this favourite author.” 
—Financial News, 


THE MAKE-BELIEVERS 
By “RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), Author of 
“ Diana of the Ephesians,” &c. 7s. Gd. net, 
“A very good story indeed, ending with a genuine charm and 
something more.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MARGARET BATEMAN 


By TOM BEVAN, Author of “The Uplanders,” “ Road 

to Arcady,” “‘Midsummer Magic,” &c. 7s. 6d. net, 

Thousands of Mr. Tom Bevan’s admirers will welcome this 
fine delineation of Gloucester character. 


WATCHERS IN THE DAWN 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, Author of “The Beautiful 
Alien,” ‘‘ His Own Accuser,” ‘‘ Camouflage,” ‘ Nancy,” 
&e. 6s. net, 





~ LONDON axp EDINBURGH. _ 


**The most valuable and the 
most interesting contribution 
which has yet been made to 
the military history of the 
late war.’’—SPECTATOR. 


—_ 
*“* A very wonderful book. . . . Iknow of no modern military history 
cogoenens it in interest to the general reader. The book is an 
indispensable addition to all libraries, public and private.”—TRKUTH. 


The STORY of the FOURTH ARMY 
IN THE BATTLES OF THE HUNDRED DAYS 


August 8th to November 11th, 1918. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD MONT- 
GOMERY, K.C.M.G., C.B., General Staff, Fourth Army. 
WITH A FOREWARD BY GENERAL LORD RAWLINSON, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G.., etc. 
Complete in 2 magnificent volumes, £3 3s. net. 
Lilustrated Prospectus post free on application. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

““Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardia. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’”’—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free frem 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Londen, S.W. 1. 





NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 

ali in new condition, and offered at Greatly Roduced Prices. Every 
reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—ll. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 W'gwore Strect, W. 1. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL announce 


2nd_ Impression in the Press South Wind’s Successor 


THEY WENT _ sy norman pouctas. 7s. Gd. net. 


“They Went” is the novel of the season. It has been reviewed at great length in nearly every important 
daily and weekly paper. Rebecca West described it as ‘‘a beautiful and unique work of art.” The Nation 
devoted two columns of praise to it. There is no one who writes at all like Norman Douglas. He is absolutely 
individual. The Times said of ‘ ‘ They Went ” that “there will be no other book in the least like this during 
the autumn book season.”” It is in great demand at all bookstalls and libraries. ‘The first large edition is 
neatly exhausted and a second is in the press. ‘‘ They Went” is a great book, greater, many people think, 
even than “‘ South Wind.” 














2nd Impression in the Press 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND LITERATURE 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 16s. net. 


Few forms of literature are more fascinating than the art of reminiscence, and Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Life and Literature ’’ is one of the most popular books of the autumn season. It has received columns of 
= and is selling steadily. ‘The first edition is nearly exhausted and a second large edition is in the press. 
They Went” and ‘‘ Memoirs of Life and Literature” Messrs. Chapman and Hall have certainly published 
<d of the most important books of the year. 


-MARIE CLAIRE 











A Sequel to Marie Claire 


MARIE CLAIRE’S WORKSHOP 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUX, translated by F. S. FLINT. 7s. 6d. net. 


A few years before the war a book written by a French seamstress achieved an enormous success ; it sold 
13,000 copies at 6s. ‘That book was “‘ Marie Claire,’”’ and now there is a sequel to it, “‘ Marie Claire’s Workshop,”’ 
every bit as good. ‘‘ Mile. Audowx is a very fine artist,’ says the Westminster Gazette. “‘ Life flows through the 
workshop of a Paris dressmaker, and the successive waves are registered by the incomparably sensitive apparatus 
provided by Mlle. Audoux’s genius. Mlle. Audoux shows us in a series of beautiful scenes that man is a 
spiritual being and that love cannot fail to triumph, even when the lover is beaten to death... . ‘ Marie 


Claire’s Workshop ’ is a lovely work of art.’ 














LIBRARY BOOKS NOVELS—— 


REMINISCENCES OF A LARRY MUNRO 
STOWAWAY By G. B. STERN. 7s. 6d. net. 


By C. E. GOULDSBURY. 15s. net. 
and inatter would be hard. to bent."—-Punch. both in sty | THE HEART OF UNAGA 








cic eaa By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAGIC. IN NAMES 
By EDWARD CLODD. 12s. 6d. net.| THE GRANITE HILLS 


“A curious and attractive study, of primitive beliefs and : 
customs.’’—Wesiminsier Gazetie. This’ book is receiving a By C, E. HEANLEY. 7s. 6d. net, 
great deal of attention in the daily and weekly Press. It is 2 


the subject of much discussion. 


— -- ipceerein A NEW ART SERIES 
MY CANADIAN MEMORIES THE UNIVERSAL ART SERIES 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, author of ‘‘ A Lame 
Dog’s Diary.” 12s. 6d. net. 


“Thoroughly 1eadable.”—Atheneum. ‘“ Thoroughly repre- MODERN MOVEMENTS IN 


sentative of its author.’’-—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Their success 


lies in | their individus lity. "Glasgow Herald. PAINTING 


CHESTNUTS AND SMALL BEER By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 21s. net. 
A Journalist’s Memoirs. DESIGN AND TRADITION 


The first two volumes of this series ave now ready. 











By H. J. JENNINGS. 12s. 6d. net. bose 

“No lack of liveliness.”"—Daily Mati. “ Full of entertain- By AMOR FENN, ‘ 30s. net. 

ment.”"—Pall Mail Gazelle. “Spirited reminiscences.”— Further volumes will be added during the autuma. For 
full particulers apply to the pnbiishers. 


Scolsman, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, ‘LTD, 11 "HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


LATEST BOOKS. 





PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIZATION. By 
BARON VON SCHRENCK-NOTZING, Consulting Phy- 
sician in Munich. With 225. Large Photographs. Impl. 
8vo. (10} x 7in.) 35s. net. 

This monumental work gives the fullest details of the author's invest igations 
their amazing results, and will cause both scientists and “ Spiritists ’’ alike 

Fetous: to think. It is without doubt the most important monograph in Psychical 
rch hitherto published, confirming Dr. Crawford's experiments, on which 

an illustrated article by him is published in the October number of the Psychic 

Research Quarterly (33. 6d. net). 


A JACOBEAN LETTER-WRITER: the Life and 
Times of John Chamberlain. By Commander E, P. 
STATHAM. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of John Chamberlain [1553-1627] form a running Commentary on 
his time and on persons—from Royalty to the humblest—who came under his 
ebservation. They contain a host of amusing anecdotes, with shrewd remarks on 
public events and international amenities. 


FOUR PILGRIMS. By Dr. Wi11am Bovttine, 
Author of “ Giordano Bruno,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 

[T'rubner’s Oriental Ser. 

(1) HIUEN-TSIANG and his Perilous Journey to the 

Sacred Land of Buddha [a.p. 627-43]; (2) SAEWULF, 

English Pilgrim to Palestine; (3) IBN BATTUTA, 

— of Moslem Travellers [1304-77]; (4) LUDOVICO 
I VARTHEMA, Renegade Pilgrim to Mecca. 


A HANDBOOK ON STORY-WRITING. By B.C. 
WILLIAMS, Instructor in Short-Story Writing, Columbia 
College. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE EROTIC MOTIVE IN LITERATURE. 
Psycho-Analytical Studies of Keats, Shelley, Poe, Hearn, 
Byron, Swinburne, Bronté, Dickens, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Balzac, Browning, Rousseau, R. L. Stevenson, Whitman, 
Kipling. By ALBERT MORDELL. 10s. 6d. net. 


“1 have read your book with great interest indeed.”—-Prof. 8. FREUD 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ETHICS: the 
Social Conscience in a Democracy. By Professor J. M. 
MECKLIN, Ph.D. 18s. net. 


THE INEQUALITY OF INCOMES IN MODERN 
COMMUNITIES. By HUGH DALTON, M.A., Cassel 
Reader in Commerce in the Univ. of London. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIVES OF THE NORTHERN TERRI- 
TORIES OF THE GOLD COAST: their Customs, 
Religion, and Folklore. By A. W. CARDINALL. Map 
and 23 lilustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY METAPHY- 
SIGS. By R. F. A. HOERNLE, Professor of Philosophy 
in Armstrong College, University of Durham. 8vo. 16s. 
net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By Professor JOHN HOWLEY, University College, Galway. 
10s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH FOR THE PLAIN MAN. 
By 8. M. KINGSFORD. 6s. net. 


An admirable and sound exposition of the whole subject, its facts being drawn 
exclusively from the Proceedings and Journal of the “* P.R.S.” 


RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY: a 
Psycho-Analyticai Study of Religion. By W. S. 


SWISHER. 10s. 6d. net. 
SANITY IN SEX. By W. J. Fievpine. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


A profound contribution to a subject which is now engaging the attention of 
all thoughtful people. Frank, clear, and strong. 








NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
TWELVE GOOD MUSICIANS. By Sir Freperick 
BRIDGE. With 2 Portraitsr 5s. net. 


JOSEF HOLBROOKE. By Georce Lowe. 


trait. 4s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
AND COMPOSERS. By W. E. QUARRY, with a very 
copious Classified Bibliography of Music. 5s. net. 


Por- 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 


KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
USE, 68-74CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


BROADWAY H. 


' F. s. ARNOT, F.R.G.S. 


| 





Service & C2. 


Seeley, Set 
IN UNKNOWN CHINA. Observation, 


Adventure, and Experiences amongst 

the unknown and dangereus Nosus. 

A By 8. POLLARD. Illustrations & Maps. 25s. net, 
a Fascinating, racy and humorous."’—ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 

An amazing record of adventure. Mr. Pollard is delightful from 

every point of view. By the valiance of his own heart and faith he wins 

through.’’—METHODIsT RECORDER, 


AMONG THE IBOS OF NIGERIA, 


Their Customs, Habits, &c., &c., by one 

who lived amongst them for 20 years, 

G. T. BASDEN, M.A., F.R.G.S. Illus. & Map. 

= 25s. net, 
A comprehensive study . . . admirable photographs."’—T yp TIMEs, 

‘* Expertly and admirably handled ; the book is without question 
one of the most fascinating of its kind.’’—ILLUSTRATED LONDON News 
** One of those books which make a people live before us. . . Most 
admirably illustrated.’’—Baprisr Tagg, 


MODERN TRAVEL. Exploration, Adven- 


ture, and Sport in ail parts ef the World. 

By N. J. DAVIDSON, B.A. (Oxon.). 53 Illustrations 
and 10 Maps. 25s. 

** A veritable classic of travel.’,—DUNDEE COURIER. ° —— 

**A wonderful record, beautifully illustrated. The whole book is 

packed with epic adventure.’"—ABERDEEN JOURNAL, 


LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF 


The authorised 
biotraphy of a @reat Missionary, 
By ERNEST BAKER. Illus. & Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
** Arnot was a second Dr. Livingstone.’’—ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 
“ ** Amongst the greatest of travellers.’’—(GLASGOW HERALD, 
A rich and moving book.’’"—MErTHODIST RECORDER. 


SCIENCE OF T0-DAY. NEW VOL. 


ANIMAL INGENUITY OF TO-DAY. 

_By C. A. EALAND, M.A. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

There are 12 other vols. on Geolegy, Electricity, Astronomy, 

Sc. ideas, Botany, Photography, Aircraft, &c., all by experts. 
THE NEW ART LIBRARY. 

*“* The admirable New Art Library.’’—CONNOISSEUR. 
WATER COLOUR PAINTING. By A. W. Ricu. 10s. 6d. net. 
OIL PAINTING. S. J. Soromon. 10s. 6d. net. 
HUMAN ANATOMY. Sir Atrrep Frirp. 15s. net. 
MODELLING. Asert Torr. 15s. net. 
DRAWING. Haro.tp Srerp. 10s. 6¢é. net. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. R. Vicar CoLe. 


38 Great Russell St., W.C. 1. 


15s. net. 





ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


FICTION. 


e 
A Case in Camera 
By OLIVER ONIONS. 
A strange tale of ‘‘ murder ”’ in Chelsea. 
secret ? 





7s. 6d. net. 
Can you guess the 


Smith and the Seales 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 7s. 6d. net. 
“An ingenious and delightful yarn.’"—The Globe. 








Old Bristol Potteries 
By W. J. POUNTNEY. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


Over 100 Illustrations, with Frontispiece in Colour. 


“A volume of uncommon interest, beautifully illustrated im 
black and white.’’—Bristol Times and Observer. , 

“Will be appreciated wherever the characteristic merits of 
English industry are recognized.’’—Scotsman. 








° s e 
The Engineering Enquiry 
(Electrical and Mechanical) 
By TOMEY THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. 

Tabulates numerically the complete information which Llec- 
trical and Mechanical Manufacturers need in their Engineering 
Enquiries. 

“Really meets a long-felt want.’’—Llectrical Times. 

“ Should prove invaluable.’’—The Organiser. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD., 11 QUAY ST. 
London : Simpkin Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4. 
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BUY BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A NEW DULAC BOOK. 
Text b - 
THE KINGDOM OF THE PEARL. 12%," Lenard Rosenthal. 


Exquisite illustrations, end-papers, case and cover designs by the Artist. 





Ordinary Edition (650 numbered copies), £2 2s. net. 
Edition de Luxe (100 copies numbered and signed by the Artist : nearly all sold), £5 5s. net. 








A deliciously fantastic, yet deliciously human story: ef modern life. 


LITTLE MISS BY THE DAY. 


By Mrs. Van Slyke. 





Grascow HERALD.— At our glimpse of Felicia Day we take her to our hearts and follow her with ever- 


increasing interest.” 


LIVERPOOL COURIER.—" So sweet that she wins all hearts.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 








Quite a Perfect Gift Book for all ages will be found in 


ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 


The stories have lost none of their original romance, but they are told with 
Mr. Mackenzie, the brilliant artist of ‘ Aladdin,” has contributed eight 
15s. net. 





newly tendered by Christine Chaundler. 
simplicity which will appeal to every reader. 
fascinating illustrations, as well as the wrapper and cover. 








“THE LOVELIEST STORY I HAVE EVER READ” 


is the verdict of a young reader on 
THE THIRTEENTH ORPHAN. 


By Christine Chaundler, 





The beauty of the illustrations adds great 


THs BRITISH WEEKLY says :—‘‘ Told with a sweetness and pathos. 
7s. 6d. net. 


charm to the story.”” The illustrations are by Honor Appleton, aud she is at her best. 





No boy or girl will be disappointed in 
Nisbets’ School and Adventure Stories: 6s. net each. 


The Right Kind of Girl. By Dorothea Moore. Illustrated by H. Coller. 
Just Gerry. By Christine Chaundler. Illustrated by H. Coller. 
The Iron Way. 2 Malcolm Hincks. Illustrated by T. M. Whitwell. 











PICTURE BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 


THE BINKY BOOKS. [llusiraied by Will Owen. THE TUCK-ME-UP BOOKS. 6d. uet each. 
THE MOTOR BANDITS. Many boeks for quite small children disappoint 
‘IE C <TT¢ ° because, though the illustrations are good, the 
Sees CORES SGM. 2s. net each. stories or verses which accompany them are inade- 
names quate. Each volume in this series contains a 

complete bedtime story of real interest, which will 


be listened te with delight again and again. 











THE BUNTY BOOKS. 
lilustrated by Angusine Macgregor. THE TAIL OF DAPPLE GREY. 
- ee ’ sed THE TOY CUPBOARD MOUSE. 
SOMEONE TO PLAY WITH. THE LITTLE CHINA DOG. 
THE LOSING OF BABY BROTHER. THE STORY OF MR. NOAH. 








Up-to-Date Advertisers should read 


THE HUMAN BIBLE. SUCCESS in RETAIL ADVERTISING 
By Thomas Russell. 


By Eric S. Robertson. 
:—* Mr. Russell is 





Theology for the Plain Man. 














A book framed to convey to the general reader the THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says 
elements of modern knowledge about the Bible's an expert, and in his book he shows with perfect clearness 
growth. 15s. net. how the best results cau be obtaimed.” 12s. 6d. net. 

Faith without Miracles. Seieeee onl Dalits. 
THE LIMITS OF UNBELIEF. MIRACLES WHICH HAPPEN. 
By Eric S. Robertson. aay 
: By the Rev. Arthur Pannell. 

THE SPECTATOR says :—"’ Its combination of breadth pa 
and devotion recalls Thomas Erskine.” THE OUTLOOK says :—‘ A schoiarly volume, simply 

and clearly written.” 6s. met, 


4s. 6d. net and 6s. net. 


NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 
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SOME CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS 





Buy your Presents early 
to ensure getting th the best. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 
10s. 6d. each net. ___ (By post, Is. 3d.) 


THE GARDEN THAT WE MADE 

By Her late Royal Highness the CROWN PRINCESS 

OF SWEDEN (Princess Margaret of Connaught). 10,6 
“One of the most comming of garden books.”’"—Daily Mail. 

“The Princess was a wonderful mother to her children and to her flowers: 

and the glory of her love wiil live in this garden which she made.”—Country Life. 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING 
By the late HAYWARD YOUNG. 10 6 


‘Informal chats In non-technical terms that will show those who have never 
tried to sketch before how to start about, it.”"—Morning Post. 


FLOWER PICTURES 


By MAUDE ANGELL. 10 6 
“Rich in attr ctions 3 and in sound practical teaching for students of flower- 
paint ing.’ The Scotsman 


TRAMPING WITH A COLOUR 
BOX by Cc. J. VINE. 10.6 


“There is much lightly-conveyed help of a useful kind for the amateu 
sketcher."— The Times. 


OUTDOOR PICTURES | 10.6 


‘A handsome gtft-book, being = of coloured pictures on brown mounts: 
reminiscent of stimmer joys.” ~The Nation. 


FRUIT AND FLOWER STUDIES 


* Amateur artists will have a deloctable treat in this book.” —TheGlobe. _ 10 6 


TWO BOOKS OF CHEERFULNESS 
By FLORA KLICKMANN. 

You just smile your way right through. 

Fightcenth Edition Now Selling. 7s. net (by post, 7s. 6d.) 


THE FLOWER- PATCH AMONG 
THE HILLS 


“A pendant to ‘The Flower-Patch Among the Hills,’ 
every whit as delightful.”"—The Graphic. 
7s. net (by post, 7s. 6d.) 


BETWEEN THE LARCHWOODS 
AND THE WEIR 


Another Joy-Book of the Hills. Overflowing with humour, bubbling with 
smiles, yet never out of sound of the soughing of the pines, the scold of the 
6guirrel, the call of the birds, and the delicious pungent scent of wood-smoke. 


A BOOK FOR WOULD-BE AUTHORS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, Editor of the “ Woman’s 
Magazine,” ete. 7s. net (by post, 7s. 6d.) 


THE LURE OF THE PEN 


“Jt gives helpful advice on every side of the subject.”"—The Times. 

“ Miss Klickmann’s wide experience of journalism and publishing has qualified 
her admirably to produce a technical treatise on the art she practises so well.””— 
The Spectator. 








and 





Robert Benchley in the N. ¥. World, comparing R. L. Stevenson's Learning 
to Write with The Lure of the Pen, says: “* At first glance one might say that 
the betting would be at least eight to one on Stevenson. But for real, solid, 
sensible adviee in the matter of writing and selling stories in the modern market, 
Mise Klickmann romps in an easy winner.” 

AN UPLIFTING GIFT FOR A HARASSED HOUSEWIFE. 

Something quite out of the common order of verse. 


THE VERSE-BOOK OF A 
HOMELY WOMAN 


By FAY INCHFAWN. F'cap_ §8vo. 
3s. net (by post, 3s. 3d.). 
“ Many delightful poems. Even the simplest themes 
be: wuty "Life of Faith 
“ The author manages 
Dublin Express 
* The manner in which the writer in a semi-humorcus style describes domestic 
tro bles is at times extremely diverting.”’—Edinhburgh Erening News. 


NEW 7s. FICTION (By post, 7s. 64.). 
THE DISCOVERY OF DAMARIS 


By AMY LE FEUVRE. 


% A charming pic ture deftly drawn of country life.”"— Britis h Weekly. 
= ts the iM of the reader from start to finish.”—Church Family 


THE PRICE OF A TREASURE 
By FLORENCE BONE. 

“A fresh, wholesome tale. The Times. 

Sheffield W. Tele ragh. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 


Please ask for these Books at the Bookshops and 


Cloth Boards. 


are made to glow with 


to produce a delicious flavour of George Herbert.” — 


“An agreeable love story.”— 


vs & ¥Y Ketter Lane, 


druptey by W. PrEsIGUT & DUDS, LID., 
wt iheu Office, No, 18 York Street, Covent 


_ ———— 
4eLcon. 











b.O. 4; and Pubisied by 
Garden, London, W.U, 2, datuiday, November 20th, 192, 


There is no eaten 
oN gift than a _book, 


A NEW ART BOOK ABOUT AN ENTRANCING HOBBY. 
BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES OF 
THE TROPICS: 


HOW TO COLLECT THEM WITHOUT A TROPICAy 


JOURNEY. Illustrated and Described by ARTHUR 
TWIDLE. With beeutifully reproduced Coloured Pla; es 
mounted on Art Tinted Paper and many Black-and-White 


Pictures. Medium Quarto. 12s. net (by post, 12s, 9d. ), 
“ This is not a scientific treatise, but a book of a popular ch 
for those who have come so far under the fascination of entor 
collections at home of foreign species.""—The Times. 
* A wonderful publication giving full directions to the amateur as to collectins 
setting, and preserving specimens.”’—Daily Mail. Bian 
WITH PREFACE BY THE PRIME MINISTER. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 


A New Edition of Dr. Mackennal'’s work. 


~ 
$ to f 


Revised by 


H. ELVET LEWIS, M.A. Coloured Plates and n iany 
other Illustrations. Medium Cloth. Quarto. 12s. net 
(by post, 12s. 9d.). 

“A useful, up-to-date souvenir.”—Christian World. 

“Its chict attraction ts the magnificent serics of illustrations—macnificent fs 
not too strong an epithet. The reading is right geod also. It was good befor 
and it is better since Mr. Elvet Lewis had his hand in it.”"—2Er; Times. 
A NEW ART EDITION ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD 


COPPING. 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS CAROL 
With Foreword by Archdeacon A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., 
and 8 Coloured and about 50 Black-and-White Illustrations 
by HAROLD COPPING. Tastefully bound in 
10s. 6d. net (by post, Is. 3d.). 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF GEOLOGY 


cloth. 


By ARTHUR E. TRUEMAN, D.Sc., F.G.S., Lecturer 
in Geology at University College, Cardiff, and Ww. PER- 
CIVAL WESTE LL, F .L.S. With 100 lllustrations. 6s, 


(by post, 6s. 6d.). 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH 
NATURAL HISTORY 


By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., and Rev. S. N, 
SEDGWICK. New Edition. 6s. (by post, 6s. 6d.) 


THE BOY’S OWN RECITER 


Edited by A. L. HAYDON, Editor “ B.O.P.” 5s. (by 
post, 5s. 6d.). 
Also in three separate volumes (postage 4d. each extra). 
1. The a and the Caterpillar, &c., Is. 6d. 
2. Murphy: A Tale of Anzac, &c., Is. 6d. 
3. Trouble in in Dormitory Three, &c., is. 6d. 








- THE BOY’S LIBRARY 


Each with Coloured Illustrations, and Attractively 
Bound. Large Crown 8vo. (By post, 5s. 6d. each.) 


THE FIRE GODS 


By Captain CHARLES GILSON. 


THE SCARLET HAND 


By Captain CHARLES GILSON. 5s. 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE SHIELD 


By ALFRED COLBECK. 5s. 


ALAN DALE By syivaNnus. 55. 


-—,-s BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
PILLOW-LACE AND’ HAND- 
WORKED TRIMMINGS 


The New Volume of FLORA KLICKMANN'’S “ Home 
Art Series,” of which over 400,000 have already been sold. 
Price 2s. 6d. (by post, 2s. 10d.), 


MEG OF THE HEATHER 


By EVELYN R. GARRATT. 4s. net (by post 4s. 5d.). 
THE GIRLS OF BEECHCROFT 
SCHOOL 


By MAY WYNNE. 4s. net (by post, 4s. 5d.), 
THE LOVE STORY OF BETTY 


By JEANNIE FERRY. 3s. 6d. net (by post, 3s. , 11d.) 
BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Bookstalls and write for the R.T.S. Christmas List. 


5s. 
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